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Wirs the present number of the Pare- 
NoLocicaL JourNAL the volume closes, and 
with it one of the most interesting years in 
the history of the world, and of that sci- 
ence which these pages are put forth to 
unfold Twenty-one years ago, last Oc- 
tober, the Purenotocicat JourRNAL was 
instituted, and for several years it strug- 
gled for existence. Phrenology was then 
but little understood or believed in by the 
people of this countrv, as there had been, 
with the exception of two months’ labor by 
the immortal Spurzheim in 1832, but about 
four years’ systematic effurt devoted to the 
promulgation and practical application of 
the science at that time, and for years 
afterward nearly everybody who listened 
to lectures, or who read a bok on the sub- 
ject; approached it with skepticism, preju- 
dice, and bigotry. In 1838, as well as pre- 


viously, when an announcement was made 
for a course of lectures ina place, the law- 
yer, the doctor, and the minister, if they at- 
tended it, was to quiz the speaker and puzzle 
him with knotty objections, the public, mean - 
while, balancing between doubt and belief 
respecting Phrenology as the critics ques- 
tioned and the lecturer expounded the sci- 
ence to them. How many scores of these 
critics whom we have met in sharp discus- 
sion in those days do we now count with 
pleasure among our most cherished friends, 
and as cordial supporters of the science 
which they then opposed and sought to 
disprove and destroy ! 

The first year or two in the history of 
this Journat the entire edition was car- 
ried to the post-office on the shoulder of a 
man at a single load; some, subscribed 
out of curiosity—others, expecting to find 
in its teachings the elements of its own 
speedy destruction. And now, when the 
regular monthly issues make cart-loads, in- 
stead of a single back-load for a man, we 
fiad still on our subscription-books a few 
names which were recorded ia 1838, and 
have been renewed regularly, year by year, 
yto the present time. 

The Journat is twenty-one years old! 
It is no longer an infant! It stands alone, 
if solitude can be found in the midst of 
50,000 cordial friends ; or, we might more 
justly say, five times this number, or a 
quarter of a million—for each family is 
supposed to contain five members. In 
twenty-one years the Journa has called 
around itself a class of readers great, in- 





deed, in number, but unsurpassed by the 





readers of any periodical in the world for 
cordial regard and ardent affection for the 
subject expounded in its pages. Some 
periodicals are read as pastime, and their 
teachings are neither respected nor trea- 
sured. Not so with the ParenoLogicaL 
Journat. Its readers have respect for its 
doctrines and confidence in its precepts ; 
and since itis the only periodical in the world 
which treats exclusively of the great sub- 
ject of the human mind and character, its 
readers cling to it with a tenacity and 
fidelity which is without a parallel. This 
wide circulation and this wonderful influ- 
ence have not been wholly achieved by the 
editors and publishers. The inherent 
truth of the subject itself, the intense in- 
terest which it awakens in the minds of 
those who pursue it, and the cordial co- 
operation of our readers in soliciting sub- 
scribers, have aided in extending its circu- 
lation from Newfoundland to Oregon, 
from the frozen North to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, in the populous city, in the frontier 
settlement, in the busy villages which dot 
the valleys ; among the farmers who live 
apart from their fellows on the mountain’s 
side, or in the alluvial prairies of the West 
and South. To these agencies is mainly 
due the wide diffusion of Phrenology 
through the circulation of the Paazno.oe- 
1caL JourNAL. 

Our labor for the present year and for 
the current volume of the Jovanat is 
closed, and it remains with our readers 
and other friends to say whether its circu- 
lation shali be increased with the new vol- 
ume for 1859, and still go on with a wider 
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influence and higher results than hereto- 
fore. We have no doubt that those who 
have spent a portion of their time in se- 
curing subscriptions heretofore, will not 
neglect to do so for the forthcoming vol- 
ume. If each of our subscribers would 
spend a day or a few evenings among their 
neighbors in this man-reforming work of 
mercy, we have no doubt that double the 
number of persons for the comiog year 
might be brought to an acquaintance with 
it, and be benefited by its teachings. Shall 
we have this co-operation? Will each 
reader endeavor to secure at least one 
subscriber or a club of five, ten, or twenty ? 
If the teachings of the Journat have ben- 
efited you, are you not desirous to extend 
widely this benefit to others? Unsectarian 
in its teachings, and therefore unhke pub- 
lications devoted to politics and religion, 
the Purenotocicat JuurNat goes among 
all denominations and parties, and is like 
a welcome messenger to the homes and 
hearts of tens of thousands who are as di- 
verse as the poles in their belief on other 
great questions. The JournaLt is wel- 
comed by the High Churchman, the Qua- 
ker, the Methodist, and by persons of every 
other respectable religious sect. Persons 
of all shades of politics fied nothing in its 
teachings offensive to their judgments, 
though they may not always indorse what 
it may say of the talents or the morals of 
their party pets. Men of the North and 
South, the native and the foreigner alike, 
find the Journat a friend, companion, and 
guide, and while accep’ ing its teachings, for- 
get their sectional animosities, and remem- 
ber their fellow-men only as brethren with 
common sympathies and a common destiny. 

Reader! shall we open the new year 
with your name? and will you resolve, by 
sending the name of one or more friends, 
to double the circulation of the PureEno- 
Logical JuurNaL? 


<0 oo 
FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Ir is amusing to us to listen to the judgments 
expressed by persons who have been examined, in 
regard to the truthfulness of our inferences re- 
specting their talents and dispositions. Most 
men look upon themselves with more favor, moral- 
ly, than they deserve ; and very many under-esti- 
mate their talents. If persons have not had ex- 
perience in the exercise of their talents for science 
or literature, or in the higher walks of b:siness, 
they are apt to estimate their capabilities by the 
leanness of their experience. Hence, when we 
attribute certain talents to individuals, they often 
think we flatter, solely from the fact that, not hay- 





ing tried themselves in the various departments of 
intellectual effort, they are not ious of p 

ing as much natural power as we attribute to 
them. We give a man, for example, good talent 
for invention; but never having invented any- 
thing, he supposes that we areinerror. But cir- 
cumstances may subsequently undeceive the indi- 
vidual, and verify our predictions. 

We recorded in the JouRNAL, a year or two 
ago, a circumstance bearing upon this point. It 
was substantially this: We wrote the character 
of a young man in Philadelphia, and after read- 
ing it all through, he remarked that we had made 
but one mistake. When questioned as to this, he 
said,‘*‘ You give me inventive talent, which I 
think I do not possess.’ We remarked to him 
that if in all we had said we had made only the 
mistake of giving him more mechanical talent 
than he ‘possessed, we thought the examination 
very correct, and we added: “If you keep your 
eyes open, and exercise your inventive talent, you 
may some time learn that we are correct even in 
this.” 

Just three months from that day he came in, 
smiling, and said, “ Well, I have got my patent 
papers.” ‘* What patent papers ”’ we inquired ; 
** we thought you supposed yourself incapable of 
invention.” He replied, “I did as you told me— 
‘kept my eyes open,’ and al! at once, when a ne- 
cessity arose for something in my line of business, 
which did not exist, I let my mind run upon it. 
And behold the result! I am only a common 
journeyman mechanic, and had expected to delve 
at common wages all my life, and I have been of- 
fered more for my invention, the fruit of a few 
odd hours, than I ever expected to be worth.” So 
much for the “only error we made in his exam- 
ination.”” We hope the correct statements will 
prove equally as advantageous to him as this one, 
which he deemed incorrect. 

A man from Connecticut called at our office, not 
long since, with another man whom he wished to 
have examined. After this examination was con- 
cluded, and pronounced by the subject and his 
friend to be correct, the friend remarked that he 
thought we over-rated, some years previously, his 
own mechanical'talent ; ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘1 never 
supposed myself much of a mechanic; still, you 
marked the organ large.” ‘ And so it is,” we re- 
plied. Seeing that he had lost one hand, we in- 
quired respecting it, and he said it was cut off in 
@ press or punching machine. ‘If you were not 
mechanical,” we inquired, “‘ how came you to be 
attending a press whose dies were large enough to 
cut off a man’s hand, as that nice piece of ma- 
chinery requires a good workman. This rather 
seemed to stagger him ; for, as the sequel proved 
he made the dies hismelf, to use which really re- 
quires good mechanical talent. “But,” we in- 
quired further, ‘‘ what do you do now, since you 
have lost one hand?” “0,” he remarked, “ Iam 
superintending this gentleman’s silk factory.’ 
** And what does he pay you aday, pray?” “Two 
dollars and a half,” was the reply. ‘“ What, a 
man with one hand, and no mechanical talent at 
that, paid two dollars and a half a day for superin- 
tending a silk factory!” We turned to the gen- 
tleman, and inquired how the man succeeded in 
his position ‘ 0,” said he, “first rate. I have 
known him for a long time, and we all regard him 








as a first-rate mechanic, and I never before sup- 
posed that he doubted his ability.” The man with 
one hand and “ no mechanical talent” saw the box 
he was in, and smilingly gave up the argument. 
Here, then, was a clear instance in which the 
individual formed an estimate of himself to his 
own disadvantage, and which all his neighbors 
knew to be incorrect. Although this man had all 
his life been doing the nicest kinds of mechanical 
work, he had all the time carried with him the 
impression that he had little, if any mechanical 
talent. The public sentiment, had he but inter- 
rogated it, would have set him right—at least 
would have contradicted his own notions of him- 
self. Wemay well repeat the lines of Burns— 


“ O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us; 
*Twad frae monie a blunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion.” 





INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHIES, OLD 
AND NEW. 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Since the introduction of Phrenology as a sys- 
tem of mental science, the notion has very gen- 
erally obtained that there is between this system 
and the old forms of mental philosophy a decided 
antagonism. The champions arrayed on either 
side seem generally to have accepted the conclu- 
sion that the establishment of one of these sys- 
tems could come only by the overthrow of the 
other. Hence, too often, a violent partisanship ; 
and, as a consequ-nce, the ordinary amount of 
detraction and demerit heaped upon either sys- 
tem by its opponents, with no extraordinary care 
or study to discover, acknowledge, and use the 
true discoveries, of which it would be strange if 
either were wholly destitute. I have not at hand 
at this moment the writings of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, so as to be enabled to say whether this is a 
characteristic of their teachings, though the ac- 
tive Combativeness necessarily aroused in the 
struggle to introduce the new philosophy of mind 
would lead us to expect that such would be the 
case. But however this may have been in the 
times and teachings subsequent to those of the 
early leaders, we find the idea generally preva- 
lent that the old and new systems are radically 
and quite universally at variance; so that what 
is to be desired is not their fusion or combina- 
tion, wholly or in part, but the vindication and 
mastery of one or the cther as the only true. 

And perhaps when we speak of the philosophy 
of Mind at large, including all its emotions and 
powers, there is, on one side, much room for this 
view. Inno portion of the mental science of the 
old schools were blundering, confusion, inconsis- 
tency, and absurdity so conspicuous as in its at- 
tempts to account for and elementalize the pas- 
sions or propensities, and the sentiments of men. 
The very immethodical livision of the sum total 
of human faculties into the three classes of “‘ In- 
tellect, Sen:ibilities, and Will,” still persevered in 
in many standard treatises, is proof sufficient of 
the want of a true comprehension and analysis of 
these departments of our nature. The old-school 
philosophers could not comprehend their own pas- 
sions and feelings—the ordinary motors in human 
conduct—and hence this part of their systems 
was, in many respects, vague enough. 
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But there was another field in which philo- 
sophers were, if possible, more active, and in 
which their path received unusual light. Intel- 
lect has always loved the manifestations of Intel- 
lect, and it has therefore dwelt on those mani- 
festations with peculiar patience, persistency, and 
delight. Here the philosophers have found a con- 
genial subject, and one which abstract-minded 
men were better fitted to comprehend and eluci- 
date; one in fact, which, without a good degree 
of abstract, intellectual action, can not be mas- 
tered. The phenomena of the intezllect, the 
*« prises and reprises” of thought, are not things 
so obvious as those physical changes, to observe 
which we have only to open our eyes and look at- 
tentively. Much as we may systematize mental 
action, and clearly as we may trace its steps in an 
isolated direction, it is still true that reflective 
must come to the aid of perceptive power, and the 
reverse, in nice particulars and junctures which, 
perhaps, we may never fully understand. Thus, 
though the work of observing facts in the sciences 
is quite distinct from that of generalizing these 
into laws or inferring their causes, yet, as has 
been well said, none but a good reasoner can ever 
be a good observer ; since it is of the highest im- 
portance that the observer shall know what and 
how to observe at all. And nowhere is this more 
true than in those abstract and remote depart- 
ments of scienc+, like intellectual philosophy, in 
which our very facts seem often to have a 
shadowy character, and in which inferences are 
too readily mistaken ‘or perceivable certainties. 

But if the philosophers have thus labored with 
so much better qualification in this field, and with 
so great fidelity, is it conceivable that they have 
even in this failed to bring out any true or valu- 
able results, or anything like a true system? 4 
priori, we are prepared to expect the contrary. 
And if I mistake not, when we come to examine 
their systems, we find unquestionable proofs of 
their success, at least in a considerable degree. 
One of their great mistakes has been that of sup- 
posing Perception, Reflection, Abstraction, Judg- 
ment. Conception, etc., to be elementary faculties 
of th; mind; whereas these are not facuities, but 
only particular activities of certain faculties which 
the old philosophers never learned rightly to 
name. Another, the idea that mind acts as a 
unit in all cases, so that there is but one faculty 
of perception for a variety of unlike entities, and 
so on; though this idea is readily disproved by 
the diversity of capacity possessed by different in- 
dividuals for making different perceptions; by 
multiplicity or contrariety of the mind’s actions 
in the same instant, and by other like facts. 

If, however, we aim to rectify these errors; if 
we find in Phrenology the true constitution of 
mind and the true nature and number of its di- 
verse faculties, and then give to many of the so- 
called faculties of the early philosophy their true 
position as modes of action only, we then find a 
structure remaining possessed of real, and of the 
very highest value; that is, we find a tolerably 
well-connected, correct, and complete system of the 
actions of the knowing and thinking powers—of the 
simultaneous or successive phenomena of a nor- 
mal intellection. The grounds on which this re- 
sult may be asserted will appear more clearly 
from a comparative view of the two systems. 
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What has Phrenology thus far aimed to do? 
Its first and its chief work hitherto has been the 
endeavor correctly to elementalize the human 
mind. It has striven to give a correct answer to 
this question. How many and what are the sim- 
ple, independent faculties of which the human 
mind is the aggregate? But suppose this ques- 
tion finally and irreversibly settled, of what would 
it put us in possession? I answer, simply of a 
sort of anatomy of the mind. It is as much as to 
say, we find that forty, or forty-four, or more or 
less, faculties make up the complete mind ; these 
faculties have cerebral organs located thus and 
so; and their characters and offices are known 
and set forth. This is informing us how many 
parts go to make up the most wondrous mechanism 
in existence ; how the parts are adapted ; how they 
are to be put together; and to what sort or set of 
objects each is specially fitted. But suppose we 
go farther, and conceive a series of observations 
to be brought before the mind’s notice—that the 
cause of a class of phenomena is to be sought out, 
or a train of abstract reasoning to be pursued. 
So far as I have learned, Phrenology has not yet 
undertaken to elucidate cases of this kind. Satis- 
fied with her achievements in dissecting mind as 
a statical or quiescent body of powers, and in 
rightly naming and classifying those powers—and 
this is a very great thing, and what philosophy 
has suffered for lack of during some twenty or 
more centuries—satisfied with this, 1 say, the new 
mental science does not yet essay to show by what 
successive steps discoveries are made, propositions 
proved or disproved, sciences elaborated, or truths 
found or established. For it will not do in these 
cases to say, “ Oh, that is the wok of Causality, 
or of Comparison and the perceptions, ete. ;” be- 
cause the question at issue covers mor, ground 
than the what faculties ; it demands to know just 
how and in what order these faculties work, what 
are the characters of the several steps they take, 
and how these are related to the necessities of the 
mental constitution, to the objects in nature that 
are studied, and to the principles in science thus 
obtained. 


It is true that Phrenology has done more than 
to discover and name certain faculties. It has de- 
termined their purposes or uses—the objects to- 
ward which they tend, and about which they are 
conversant. It has gone another step still, and 
has inquired, and in many cases satisfactorily dis- 
covered, what would be the effect on the social, 
moral, or intellectual character produced by cer- 
tain combinations of largely developed or leading 
mental traits. But suppose that we were to 
study the human body only in this manner; we 
should that organ is a heart, and its office is 
to force blood ; this is a liver, and its purpose is 
to secrete bile; the next is a tendon, and its 
office is to unite a muscle and bone, and so on. 
We might thus arrive at a very fair anatomy, 
and such knowledge of functions as anatomy 
usually contents itself with. We might even as- 
certain the combined purpose of certain pairs, 
trios, etc , of organs ; but we should still be far 
from understanding the physiology of the body as 
a whole—the simultaneous and successive steps 
by which all its products are wrought out, and 
all its needful or superadded uses subserved. 

Now it is safe, I think, to say that, for the intel- 





lect especially, Phrenology has as yet furnished 
us with little more than an anatomy. It has 
given us a skeleton intellect ; or, if you please, a 
manikin, covered with a due array of parts in 
their proper places. It has told us of what Causal- 
ity is capable; what powers Comparison confers ; 
and so on. But a true, complete, and valuable 
intellectual science can not be made up by a 
treatise on faculties and their uses. We want 
the physiology of the mind; we want its pro- 
cesses minutely analyzed, tracked out, carried to 
their culmination in the fruits of logic or scien- 
tific research. And this is what in a degree, I 
believe, the intellectual philosophies of the old 
school furnish for us. They aim to show us the 
steps, the mode of operation. ‘The intellectual 
philosophy of Phrenology is as yet too much a 
sort of intellectual statics ; it shows us what 
there is in intellect, and what, if set agoing, it 
should be capable of. The old philosophers, al- 
though overloaded with contradictions, quibbles, 
and verbiage; although erroneous in many of 
their views, and deficient in anatomical basis, 
nevertheless contain within them a true germ of 
intellectual dynamics, or the science of the 
thinking and knowing powers as they present 
themselves in action, and elaborating their price- 
less products. 

If the query be raised at this point, how a cor- 
rect physiology of mind, even in part, could be 
obtained while the anatomy was altogether faulty, 
I answer: Many of the steps taken by the mind 
in observing, analyzing, and reasoning, are phe- 
nomena, independent and actual, and as such ca- 
pable of being seen and taken note of by the 
‘inner eye” of consciousness, and capable, in 
turn, in the same manner as phenomena observed 
in the external world, of forming subjects for re- 
flection, analysis, and correct ratiocination. A 
powerful, self-abstracting mind, like that of 
Locke, Descartes, Cousin, or Hamilton, could in 
many particulars correctly observe and follow out 
the intellectual operations, even though it had not 
become fitted for its work by learning that the 
powers which have been named Individuality, 
Form, Weight, Time, Comparison, Causality, Ideal- 
ity, and the rest, were the elements of the intel- 
lectual mechanism. 

Looking upon the subject in the light now pre- 
sented, it is plain that much would be gained in 
some of the departments of the science, at least, 
by combining the fruits of the old and of the new 
philosophy; or by bringing into the new the cor- 
rect analyses, generalizations, and laws of intel- 
lectual action that, to a certain extent, must be 
found in the old. It was my intention to have 
followed out this idea by presenting, in this 
place, a synopsis or tabular view of the intel- 
lectual processes, according to such light as the 
old systems afford us, accompanying it with a 
statement of the objects in nature to which the 
several processes correspond, and of the faculties 
which may be considered as chiefly operative in 
each instance. Want of space compels me to post- 
pone the tabular view, with the hope, however, of 
being able to furnish it for the next number of the 
JOURNAL. 

But a word more before leaving this subject. I 
have compared the phrenological analysis of mind 
to a system of Statics, in which we have forces in 
abeyance, but rightly estimated and measured; 
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go that although we do not know the chain of | 
functions or of work which they are capable of | 


performing, we do know the direction, the magni- 
tude, and the character of the efforts they can 
make. I have also compared this analysis to an 
Anatomy, fait hfully and now first skillfully dis- 
sected and reduced to system. But if Phrenology 
do, in fact, give a true analysis of mind, would 
notChemistry afford usa more just subject for com- 
parison? In Chemistry it is, par excellence, that 
we take compounds asunder, that we search for, 
and are never satisfied until we find, all the ele- 
ments to which a compound owes its peculiar 
characters. My reasons for not instituting such 
a comparison, I believe to be sound and sufficient. 
The first is, that such a view would revive the old 
hue-and-cry against Phrenology, as teaching that 
Mind is decomposable, hence destructible, hence a 
thing baced in materialism, ¢¢ id omne genus ; 
but the second and weightier reason is that, first 
and last, such a view is unfounded, contradic- 
tory of fact and nature, and false in conception 
as it is pernicious in its tendencies. 

Like a complex chemical compound, the mind 
contains a large number of distinct, independently 
acting elements or parts. But while these ele- 
mentary faculties act independently, can they 
exist independently? Can Tune, or Ideality. or 
Firmness be separated from out the complex 
mind, and enjoy a solitary being and action? No, 
we say unhesitatingly. Individual faculties may 
be dwarfed, obscured, or their action estranged 
or apparently extinguished ; but no faculty is 
capable of sole and distinct existence; and none 
is capable, so long as being lusts, of total and ir- 
recoverable extinction. But again, if mind bea 
compound of the nature of chemical aggrega- 
tions, then its elements, if separated, should have 
qualities wholly unlike those of the compounds ; 
for this is the law of all complex chemical combi- 
nations. But such an idea of the mental faculties 
is simply absurd. What kind of compound, then, 
is this, in which the elements retain exactly their 
true character, and from which no element can be 
isolated so as to exist and be inspected by itself? 
Simply it is no compound at all; that is, in the 
chemical sense. Mind is not a separable and de- 
structible combination of spiritual atoms ; it is an 
inseparable and indestructible complication or 
whole of spiritual energies, no one of which, ac- 
cording to the creative plan, can be spared with- 
out abnegation of the entire being; and nv one of 
which, in nature, can tend to cleave off from the 
complete product, any more than the redness, 
sweetness, or mellowness of the apple could be 
expected to isolate itself from its fellow qualities, 
and take form and being as a separate thing. 
Hence those who advocate the old philosophies 
exclusively through fear to admit that the mind is 
a thing of parts, may quiet their groundless 
alarms. They must feel, themselves, that it is 
sacrilege to suppose a man’s Amativeness, his 
Combativeness, and his Veneration to be the ex- 
ercises of one identical power and faculty. But 
they have no refuge from this view save in Phre- 
nology. But because mind has in it the separate 
powers above named, and even many others, is it 
therefore necessarily a thing of dissolution? No: 
mind is a realm in which chemical laws do not 
hold, however much they may, in the physical 
substratum underlying mind, minister to its ac- 
tivities and uses. There may be structures that 
do not disintegrate, because they are unitary 
even in their complexity ; and such is Mind. 








TODD AND BOWMAN ON PHRE- 
NOLCGY. 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 





Tue Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of 
Man, by R. B. Todd, M.D., ete., and Wm. 
Bowman, F.R.S. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lee, 1857. 

In our first article we considered the objections 
advanced by Messrs. T. and B. to the first two 
cardinal doctrines of Phrenology. Doctrines third 
and fourth are as follows : 

Third. The brain consists of as many different 
organs as the mind does of faculties. 

Fourth. These faculties are possessed originally 
in different degrees of power by different individ- 
uals, and also by the same individual. No ob- 
jections are adduced, while much is presented in 
support of this doctrine, which it is foreign to our 
purpose to present at this time. 

‘ifth. Other conditions being equal, the size 
of the brain and of each organ is the measure of 
their power of function. 

On this subject our authors are eminently 
phrenological in their views, differing from many 


| others of equally high authority, as the following 


extract will show : 

‘It is impossible to explain the great supe- 
riority of the human brain, both in organization 
and the absolute quantity of nervous matter which 
it contains, without admitting its connection with 
the mind and the influence exerted upon its nu- 
trition and growth by that immaterial principle. 
The men of greatest intellectual power are those 
who possess the largest brains. Cuvier’s brain, 
as stated by Tiedemann, weighed 4 lbs. 11 oz. 4 
dr. 80 gr. Troy weight; and that of Dupuytren, 
4 lbs. 10 oz. On the other hand, the brain of the 
idiot weighs scarcely more than that of the horse, 
viz.,11b.7 oz. Tiedemann found the brain of an 
idiot, fifty years old, to weigh 1 Ib. 8 oz. 4 dr. ; 
and that of another, fifty years old, 1 Ib 11 oz. 
4dr. In advanced age, when the mental facul- 
ties have declined, the brain generally experiences 
a decrease in size. There are many, however, 
who preserve their intellectual vigor to a very ad- 
vanced period of life, and in such persons, doubt- 
less, the brain does not exhibit any evidence of 
shrinking. It is during the period of greatest 
mental activity and power that the brain ac- 
quires and maintains its highest point of develop- 
ment, thet is, between the ages of twenty and 
sixty.” 

The points advanced in the above extract were 
first presented to the scientific world by Gall and 
Spurzheim, and were very severely criticised by 
the most eminent men in the profi of that 
day. Later, we find the athena iii 
to these doctrines. Even Carpenter gives them a 
feeble support, but Todd and Bowman give them 
to the world in their simple truth, and almost in 
the very words of the pbrenologists themselves. 
Vide also Fowler’s Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, 
and Applied, passim. 

On the doctrine of the temperaments, a doctrine 
which forms the corner-stone of our system, the 
following language is used : 

** While there is an evident connection between 
large quantity of cerebral matter and a highly 
developed intellect, the quality of the mind and 





that of the brain substance may also be supposed 
to have a close relation to each other. For great 
power of action, a large muscle is needed ; but for 
vigorous and well-adjusted muscular movements, 
a certain qua/ity of fiber is also necessary to give 
a full scope to the nervous power. It is impossi- 
ble to determine what this peculiarity in quality 
is; but some idea of the great influence which it 
may possess in the exercise of the two great vital 
forces, the muscular and nervous, may be gained 
from comparing the energy and action of a well- 
bred horse with those of one which, in the lan- 
guage of the turf, shows little or no breeding. 
The actual amount of muscular or nervous fiber 
may be the same in both, or it may be less in the 
horse of good breeding than in the other, yet the 
former does his work and endures his fatigue bet- 
ter.”— Op. Cit., pp. 288, 239. 

Again, on page 324 : 

* All observation, both in men and in the lower 
animals, proves that the energy of any nervous 
center always bears a direct proportion to its 
bulk, whether relative or absolute; and that the 
phrenologists do not err in attaching great and 
primary importance to the size of those parts 
with which they associate certain faculties ; while 
the attention which recent writers of that school 
have paid to the temperaments of the individuals 
under examination, is a proof of their admission 
that the quality of the nervous matter constitutes 
a highly important element in the development of 
nervous power.” 

The proof of the admission of this fact by recent 
writers on Phrevology is not a whit stronger or 
more conclusive than that which can be adduced 
from the writings of Gall and Spurzheim. In- 
deed, until the time of these pioneers of a true 
phreno-physiology, the doctrine of the tempera- 
ments was but ill understood, and far from being 
generally received. Phrenologists have no ad- 
missions to make in reference to the effect of tem- 
perament upon mental manifestations. They were 
the first to announce in clear arguments, cogent 
reasonings, and by the presentation of startling 
facts, that quality of organization ws as com- 
plete a measure of functional power as quantity 
itself. If there are any admissions to be made by 
any on this point, they must come from those 
anti-phrenologists who have ever denied the 
truth of the doctrine of the temperaments. 

The remaining objections which Messrs. T. and 
B. bring againt Phrenology are mainly adduced 
against the theory which assigns the amative 
instinct to the cerebellum. We have examined 
this subject time and time again, and have laid 
before our readers all the facts and arguments for 
and against, and we now propose to submit the 
question to the reader on its merits. Examine 
the development of this organ in the persons of 
those whom you know to be alive with lust, and 
then compare it with the development in persons 
whom you know to be of an opposite organization, 
and decide for yourselves. 

Some years ago, while visiting the Connecticut 
State Prison, the writer went through the prison 
and picked out of the convicts every one who had 


_ been sent there for the commission of rape, and 


he made not a single mistake. He furthermore 
marked out those who were notorious for the 
strength and intensity of this passion, and was 
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assured ay the attending officers that he had not 
male a single error. In every instince there was 
a great development of the cerebellum, accompa- 
nied and, in part, indicated by a large, round, full 
bull neck. Take this knowledge with you, read- 
er, and apply it, and my word for it, you will find 
it an accurate and reliable index of the natural 
intensity and strength of the amatory passion 
twenty times in every score of men you meet. 





PHRENOLOGY WITHOUT A 
TEACHER. 


A vapy reader of the Porenotocicat Jour- 
NAL, in Pittsburg, Pa., inquires by letter if it is 
*‘ possible for a person to acquire a good knowl- 
edge of Phrenology withont the aid of a teacher, 
and if so, what books will be necessary, and the 
price for the same ?” 

Undoubtedly a competent teacher would be as 
valuable to the phrenological student as to one in 
any other department of knowledge; still, the 
oral teacher is not absolutely indispensable. Ifa 
person is above the average in mental clearness 
and strength, he can learn any science or art by 
practice and the use of well-written text-books 
and proper illustrations. Geography hardly re- 
quires a teacher at all; the same is comparatively 
true of grammar and mathematics. 

In Phrenology, the location of the organs can 
be learned by a well-marked bust about as read- 
ily as the map sets forth the continents, islands, 
oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers of the earth. The 
standard works and the published lectures on 
Phrenology are quite as adequate to teach the na- 
ture of each faculty of the mind, their combina- 
tions and modes of activity, as are geographical 
text-books to describe the nature of the soil, the 
productions, the political divisions, the systems of 
government and religion of the different portions 
of the earth. 

There is one point in the study of Phrenology, 
either with or without a teacher, which is more 
difficult to master, and that is, learning the real 
and the relative development of the several or- 
gans. This requires practice and good judgment. 
But these difficulties are not insurmountable. In 
learning to use a musical instrument, we acquire 
a little at a time, until we find the keys of the 
piano or the strings and notes of the violin in the 
dark, or without using the eyes; so practice 
teaches us to find the phrenological organs, and 
to estimate their size 

The wool sorter will make sixteen sorts from 
the wool of a single flock of sheep, and we have 
often tried the discrimination of these men by 
taking a handful of wool from any one of the 
qualities to see if they could readily determine to 
what quality it belonged, and to our surprise they 
could uniformly tell instantly, and that without 
looking. We could see and feel a difference be- 
tween the fourth and the fourteenth quality, but 
between the fourteenth and fifteenth we could 
not be at allcertain. A paper-maker will tell, by 
feeling, the thickness of the paper, as it comes 
rapidly from the machine, and this he will do to 
such a degree of accuracy as to know whether the 
paper would weigh 50 Ibs, or 51 Ibs. to the ream. 
Paper is not very thick, but practice will enable 
one to distinguish the increase or decrease of a 





fiftieth part of the thickness of the sheet. So, 
also, persons who buy cattle for the slaughter, 
learn to julge of their weight by the eye alone, 
so as to come within a very few®pounds on an ox 
which will weigh fifteen huadred pounds. All 
this is done by the strength and trained activity 
of the phrenological organ of Size. 

Now if these examples be applied to practical 
Phrenology, many of the seeming difficulties 
which loom up before the beginner will be much 
diminished, or at least he will understand that 
experience in this, as in other things, will nearly 
obviate every impediment, and bring about a 
readiness and accuracy of judgment which at first 
would seem impossible. 

Most persons become discouraged if they can 
not play a tune the first time they try the instra- 
ment, and many who have read, understand, and 
believe the philosophy of Phrenology, approach 
examinations expecting at once to recognize all 
the minute differences in the developments of the 
organs, and because they can not achieve the re- 
sults and feel the confidence of an expert, they 
withdraw from the effort discouraged, and per- 
haps j in in the ery of the uninformed multitude, 
that Phrenology may be true, but not practicable. 

To answer the remaining question of our cor- 
respondent as to the proper works, and their 
price, we would state that the works most neces- 
sary for the student are, Fowler's Phrenology ; 
Self-Instructor ; Memory; Self-Culture ; Physi- 
ology, Animal and Mental ; Combe’s Lectures ; 
and the Phrenological Bust. The bust can not be 
sent by mail. Its price at our office is one dollar ; 
box and packing, twenty-five cents. If the above 
books are ordered to go by express or freight, or by 
mail, their prices will be as fullows, respectively : 

Price, oY ee ee 


Fowler's Phrenology .........#1 OU........ % 

Self-Instructor, bound. . ae SS 62 
MOMOTY 0. vccvcce ccccccsceces Wevcvevese 83 
Self-Culture. ..........02e-00 ) ae ts 
Physiolozy, ete. ......... 20000 TS. cecccce 87 
Combe’s Lectures..........+.+ 8 Gd.ccccsce 1 2 


Other works are very desirable, and would 


ultimately be required by the student, viz. : 
Price, =| ere By 1" 

Defense of Phrenology ....... 07% $0 
Constitution of Man .......... 
Marriage .. eeneee eo 87 


; oan 's Education........ , er 83 
Combe’s Physiology........... TS ...ccvcce 88 
Here -ditary Descent a RT c/a 87 
Natural Laws of Man......... BBs ict. .00 80 
Amativeness ..........+..-+++ BS...< mone 15 
Phrenological Journal ........ 1 00 a year. 





WM. F. PHELPS®” 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGR APHY. 

Pror. Wriuram F. Pue ps, the distinguished 
head of, New Jersey State Normal School, was 
born burn, New York, February 15th, 1822, 
and is’now thirty-six years of age. His father 
was an intelligent farmer, and gave his son such 
educational advantages as the district schools at 
that time afforded until his thirteenth year, after 
which he attended such academies and high 
schools as were within reach, and which were 
but little more advanced than the common 
schools, their chief aim seeming to be to ignore 
the ordinary branches of education, and to rush 
their stitients into the higher branches for the 
sake of the emoluments they afforded. During 
the period emding with his sixteenth year, we 
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have often heard Prof. Phelps remark, he had 
but one really good teacher, a New England gen- 
tleman, of polished and refined culture, whose 
methods of teaching were “ eminently enlighten- 
ed, rational, and philosophical.” Lt was while un- 
der the instruction of this excellent man, Mr. Albert 
Metexlf, that our subject learned the true uses of 
the blackboard, and received a fresh start in the 
right direction, which has since been followed with 
earnest zeal, and been crowned with a rich harvest 
of valuable and useful practical results; while 
here the memory was not deemed the only facul- 
ty. The understanding was aroused and brought 
into requisition, and great benefits were imparted 
in various ways from the wholesome teachings im- 
parted in Mr. Metcalf’s school. A portion of his 
earlier years was passed on his father’s farm, 
where he learned the rudiments of agriculture as 
practiced at that time, which has had the effect to 
give his mind a decidedly practical turn. 

Being naturally of a delicate constitution, and 
in indifferent health, the parents of young Phelps, 
with the usual mistaken kindness of parents in 
such cases, determined that he should follow some 
sedentary pursuit, and various attempts were 
made to procure him a situation in a commercial 
establishment, but fortunately, as it has since 
proved, without success. While attending acom- 
mon school during the winter of his sixteenth year, 
his teacher suggested to his father the idea of 
William’s fitness to teach school. 

From this time there was no peace until our 
hero was installed as a ‘“‘ Knight of the Birch” in 
an old school-house in a somewhat retired district, 
where it Hid been for a long time fashionable to 
turn the master out of doors! Here, in a smaly 
room, with rough benches, shattered windows, and 
a crowd of more than sixty ungoverned urchins of 
both sexes, all ages, and conditions, our subject 
made his first feeble essay as a teacher. He re- 
mained four months, and acquitted himself to the 
entire sativfaction of all concerned, and by his in- 
telligence, tact, and firmness succeeded in rooting 
out the old-time fashion of ousting the schoolmas- 
ter as a tyrant whose sway it was honorable to 
abolish. The succeeding summer of 1839 was 
passed on the home farm, and in the following 
winter he was again the master of a still more 
retired rural district school. While acquiring his 
earliest experiences as a teacher, Prof. Phelps be- 
came painfully aware of the defective character 
of the system of education in which he had him- 
self been instructed, and of the almost worthless 
routine methods universally practiced in the 
schools of all grades through which he had passed. 
This conviction caused him constantly increasing 
annoyance. as he saw that he was himself the 
active instrument to perpetuate the same melan- 
choly results in the ductile minds of his own pu- 
pils who were looking to him for their instruction. 
This state of things led him to think much on the 
nature and true object of education. 

He was thus ever aiming to improve upon the 
absurd and irrational mummeries that character- 
ized the practice of the trustees of the “ District 
School as it was.” These efforts, coupled with 
unbounded energy, industry, and determination, 
enabled him to secure comparative success. 

During the year 1842, at the age of twenty 
years, Mr. Phelps again entered upon a course of 
academical study with a view to enter college. 
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Four years previous to this he had been thrown 
entirely upon his own resources for support. 

He was thus compelled, while pursuing his clas- 
sical studies, to teach in the winter, to enable him 
to attend the academy in the summer. At this 
time there was an urgent demand for teachers, 
and he was again induced to enter the lists as a 
teacher without the benefits of a college diploma. 

Great interest was at this time felt throughout 
the State of New York on the subject of common- 
school education. A system of county supervi- 
sion had been established, teachers’ institutes had 
been inaugurated, and the District School Jour- 
nai, under the editorial charge of the lamented 
Francis Dwight, was doing its good work. 

His school, during the winter of 1842-3, was 
highly successful ; it being in the district of the 
County Superintendent of Common Schools, who 
was visiting the schools of the county, the fame 
of his labors extended over the entire county. It 
was visited far and wide by teachers and by en- 
tire schools, and it did much to arouse public 
attention to common schools. 

In the spring of 1844 the act for the establish- 
ment of the New York State Normal School was 
passed. We give an extract, by Prof. Phelps, in 
relation to his own views at this period : 

“ Having read the glowing accounts of the 
Normal Schools and other educational establish- 
ments of Germany, and other Continental coun- 
tries, as given by Mr. Horace Mann, in his fa- 
mous Seventh Annual Report, I felt a great 
anxiety to enjoy the benefits of the proposed in- 
stitution. I had formed the idea that its course 
of study and training would be superior to that of 
any college in the country. 

“T was accordingly the earliest candidate for 
an appointment from my native county. This 
appointment was conferred by the Board ot Super- 
visors in November, 1844, and I joined the insti- 
tution, under the principalship of that accom- 
plished teacher, David P. Page, at its opening on 
the 18th of December, 1844.” 

Soon after entering this institution, he was ap- 
pointed to the responsible post of Superintendent 
of the Experimental Department, better under- 
stood as the school for practice, at that time a 
position of great difficulty, labor, and responsi- 
bility, because an entirely new and untried field 
in this country, and hence there was no expe- 
rience to fall back upon. This school for practice 
was composed of pupils of all grades, who were to 
be disciplined and instructed by the teachers 
drawn from the senior class in the Normal School 
in rotation for one week at a time. The great 
object of these appendages to our Normal Schools 
is that of training teachers to the practical duties 
of their, profession. To TRAIN THEM, therefore, 
was the most difficult task of all. 


While occupying this position, more than five 
hundred different teachers, with their varying 
methods and capabilities, passed under his review 
and inspection. The results produced were al- 
most as various as the individual teachers. While 
one would, during his brief trial of one week, 
arouse the energies of the children almost to the 
pitch of enthusiasm, bring order out of chaos, and 
secure the respect of his pupils, another would in a 
single day undo the good work of an entire week. 
These varying results, and the agents and 





mean: by which they were produced, could not 
but challenge his keenest attention, and put him 
upon a train of philosophical investigation. Be- 
fore him was passing a continuous train of experi- 
ments. The children were the subjects of these 
experiments ; their ever-changing instructors were 
the experimenters, and he was the patient ob- 
server. The inquiry was constantly presenting 
itself to his mind, Why does this one succeed ? 
and ‘‘ why does that one fail?’ An analysis of 
the qualifications of each was made, and the re- 
sults of their efforts were noted. A process of in- 
duction and generalization was entered upon, and 
as a consequence, the general laws of physical, 
mental, and moral culture were deduced; and 
henceforth the complicated processes of education 
began to arrange themselves in his mind under 
the general principles to which they were referable. 

He soon found that the successful teachers 
invariably carried out certain methods, which 
methods were all embodiments, in somewhat dif- 
ferent forms, of certain well-defined and philo- 
sophical principles. Education thus became a 
positive science, whose principles might be easily 
taught and intellig-ntly applied. 

These principles were unfolded to; the pupil- 
teachers, and the application of them was illus- 
trated by direct resort to the work of the class- 
room. Thus the true professional spirit was in- 
fused into the future teachers who were preparing 
for the great work of training the young, and the 
influence of the “ experimental department” was 
felt throughout the entire institution, rendering 
it most emphatically a school for the professional 
training of teachers. 

Prof. Phelps held this important position for 
nearly eight years, resigning it in May, 1852, for 
the purpose of recreation and travel for the 
restoration of his health, which had been greatly 
impaired by unremitting and arduous toil. 

After about ‘aree years’ respite from profes- 
sional duty, which period had greatly restored 
his vigor of body and mind, he was unexpectedly 
elected, and with entire unanimity, to the respon- 
sible position he now occupies, in July, 1855. 

Prof. Phelps entered upon his duties as the 
Principal of the New Jersey State Normal School 
under the following trying circumstances. On 
the first of August following there were no build- 
ings erected, no plan of organization was decided 
upon, and no preparation had been made for the 
opening of the Normal School, which had been pre- 
viously advertised to take place on the first of Oc- 
tober of the same year. 

The Legislature of the preceding winter had 
passed an act of establishment appropriating ten 
thousand dollars per year for its suppo d pro- 
viding for the appointment of ten trus' ‘or its 
care and supervision. 

These trustees were wholly unacquainted with 
the principles and details to be embodied in the 
institution confided to their supervision. And 
superadded to these facts was the other stubborn 
fact, that opposition the most violent and de- 
termined was manifested in all quarters of the 
State to the whole scheme. Many predicted that 
the next Legislature would repeal th2 act, and 
some of the trustees were advised by their friends 
to have nothing to do with an enterprise so vision- 
ary and utopian. 










On surveying the field of operations, he at once 
saw that the salvation of the whole movement 
would depend entirely upon a prompt and strik- 
ing success. The practicability, utility, and ne- 
cessity of such an institution must, therefore, be 
made apparent—must be demonstrated before its 
enemies could organize their forces for a success- 
ful onslaught at the ensuing meeting of the Legis- 
lature. The trustees had resolved that it should 
go into practical operation on the Ist of October, 
and that the buildings should at once be put under 
contract, and as far as possible completed before 
the close of winter. 

His first efforts were directed to the plans for 
the buildings. More than five weeks of unremit- 
ting attention were devoted to the perfection of 
these plans. In order fully to meet the require- 
ments of such an institution as the wants of an 
entire State demanded, a most thorough and care- 
ful scrutiny of all the wants of the school was en- 
tered upon, and ample provisions for meeting 
these were secured. The result was one of the 
best models of school architecture and arrange- 
ments to be found in this country, complete 
drawings of which will be found in the 4merican 
Journal of Education for December, 1858. 

His next object of attention was to make ar- 
rangements for the opening of the establishment 
at the time appointed—October 1, 1855. But 
three weeks remained in which to accomplish this 
work. Temporary accommodations had to be se- 
cured, furniture, books, and apparatus provided; 
teachers appointed and even pupils sought out, for 
as yet no adequate notice had been given of the 
existence of such a movement, while the entire 
people were unacquainted with the nature and de- 
sign of the proposed innovation, its terms of ad- 
mission, its advantages, and its mode of operation. 
But all those requirements were speedily met, 
and on the Ist of October the great movement 
was fully inaugurated. 

The origin and progress of this school most for- 
cibly illustrate how much more potent in the dis- 
sipation of prejudice and opposition is an existing 
palpable fact than the most cogent reasoning or 
the most powerful appeal to the popular under- 
standing. The novelty of the institution, in its 
name and nature, had aroused curiosity, and once 
in existence, it did not lack investigation. It was 
visited and looked at. Seeing was believing, and 
the operations of the school were of such a char- 
acter that the common sense of the visitor was at 
once reached, his sympathies enlisted, and his co- 
operation secured. 


The opposition to a truly good cause is more 
likely to result from a want of information re- 
specting its true character, objects, and opera- 
tions, than from any other. It was all-important, 
therefore, that correct information should be 
scattered among the people, and reach the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who were soon to assem- 
ble in their legislative capacity. 

This want Prof. Phelps at once set about, sup- 
plying, in the preparation of an elaborate report 
on the origin, history, nature, objects, and results 
of Normal Schools, both in Europe and America. 
In this report he says: ‘‘ I endeavored to develop 
the true idea of education, and to elucidate the 
grand principles in accordance with which this 
idea was to be realized, in the complete develop- 
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ment of the faculties of man as a material, mental, 
moral, and social being; and the important—the 
fundamental part which Normal Schools were de- 
signed to play in the great work, was pointed out.” 
This report was published and scattered in every 
direction, not only throughout the State, but 
throughout the Union. 

The effect. of these vigorous and well-timed 
measures was immediately perceptible. Opposi- 
tion began to give way to better counsels. In- 
formation begat appreciation, and examination 
cordial co-operation. The crisis was passed. The 
Legislature of 1856 promptly frowned upon all 
attempts to cripple the infant institution—its ene- 
mies were discomfited, and it was resolved that it 
should have a fair and impartial trial. 

The successive annual reports of the Principal 
and Trustees to the Legislature, of which there 
are up to this time three, have fully elucidated the 
question of Normal Schools, demonstrating their 
indispensable necessity to the efficiency and even 
the existence of a proper public school system, as- 
signing them their true rank in the great scheme 
of public education, and showing their relations 
to the’/primary and higher institutions of learning, 
and hence to the welfare and progress of human 
society. In the preparation of these reports the 
Prof. Phelps has brought to bear upon the great 
subjects discussed a truly philosophic spirit, as 
well as an earnest and attractive style. 

Of the three annual reports and accompanying 
documents, not less than fifteen thousand copies 
have been published and distributed throughout 
the entire Union and in Canada, and have given 
their author a continental reputation. 

It is impossible, in a brief notice, to give any- 
thing like an adequate idea of the principles, meth- 
ods, and details which enter into the conduet of a 
great representative institution like that of which 
the subject of this sketch is the moving spirit. 

But the views which he is known to entertain, 
and which most strikingly predominate in the 
work of his hands, may be briefly summed up as 
follows, in his own words : 


«* Education is both a science and an art. Asa 
science, it investigates the laws which govern the 
harmonious development of man’s faculties, as a 
physical, intellectual, social, and moral being. As 
an art, it applies these laws to the cultivation, and 
as far as possible, to the perfection of his threefold 
nature. 

‘* This development is to be secured only by the 
systematic, harmonious, and judicious use or ex- 
ercise of his manifold powers. 

«“‘Every process and appliance of the school 
should have reference to the nature of man, the 
part which he is to play in the drama of life, 
to his final destiny as an heir of immortality. 

“The Creator governs every domain of his 
verse with immutable and eternal laws. He has 
placed man on the earth to master these laws and 
to bring himself in harmony with them, and thus 
to be prepared at last to ascend to Him. Every 
school should be made an efficient instrumentality 
in the fulfillment of this condition. 

‘Infancy and childhood constitute the eventful 
seed-time in human life, and therefore these peri- 
ods should be sedulously devoted to the proper 
culture and training of the young through the 
instrumentality of the family and the school. 
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‘** The proper education of the teacher is, there- 
fore, an object of the highest concern with every 
community, inasmuch as he does more to deter- 
mine the character of the family and the school 
than any other cause whatever.” 

The methods of the Normal School of New 
Jersey are such as heartily to enlist every power 
and faculty of every pupil, as far as possible, in 
his own behalf. He is taught to measure his at- 
tainments, not so much by what he thinks he 
knows, as by as what he can actually do. What- 
ever subject he studies, he is made to know thor- 
oughly, exactly, its reasons and its applications. 

The applications of knowledge are carried to the 
employment of the hand in construction of models 
and in the examination and use of structures and 
machines. 

He is taught to regard books as only helps, and 
oftentimes poor ones at that. He is taught how 
to investigate a subject, where to begin, and how 
to proceed in a natural or logical manner. He is 
taught to generalize from facts to principles and 
laws. 

Personal and social habits are made a subject 
of careful and particular training; moral and re- 
ligious character is regarded, and, in short, the 
whole being is addressed, and the whole heart, 
mind, and strength are invoked in the radical and 
momentous task which is imposed upon the pupil. 

Words can not adequately convey an idea of the 
comprehensive plans and methods which are here 
on every hand operating to produce the well- 
trained teacher and the true man and woman. 

As president of the N. J. Educational Associa- 
tion, and of the American Normal School Associa- 
tion, Prof. P. is making himself powerfully felt in 
the educational movements of the day. By his writ- 
ings for the leading educational periodicals; by his 
speeches and addresses to the public in various 
parts of the country, he has done much to arouse 
attention to the transcendent importance of the 
great cause he serves. Prof. Phelps has, should 
his life be spared, a useful and brilliant future 
before him, and the result of his labors will, we 
feel assured, form an era in the history of popular 
education in this country. His name has been 
prominently mentioned in connection with the 
reorganization of the New York City Normal 
School, which is now under consideration by the 
Board of Education.* 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


[It is but just to state that the following analysis of char- 
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is not true of everybody, but is so of those who 
are organized with too much nerve for the muscle, 
too much brain for the vitality. Whatever min- 
isters to the development of your vitality and to 
the strength of the muscular system, does so much 
toward the increase of the mental power. You 
need, also, as much more than eight hours’ sleep 
every day as you can get time to take; for as it 
is sleep only that rests the nervous system, you 
need ample sleep to keep your brain from becom- 
ing feverish and fatigued. Your head measures 
223 inches, and your weight being less than 140 
pounds, there is a disproportion between the size 
of your head and body that would be balanced by 
the acquisition of not less than 30 pounds of bodily 
weight. You need no stimulants or condiments, 
but you do need a very nutritious diet, in order 
to manufacture just as much of life-power as pos- 
sible, without serious tax upon the constitution 
to produce it. 

Your phrenology indicates uncommon force of 
character. You are, by nature, brave, and if you 
are ever thrown into a position where it requires 
manliness of the Julius Cesar stamp, you would 
show yourself to better advantage than anybody 
would suspect who had never seen you thus 
brought into straits. 

You are modest; you never overrate your abil- 
ities, and are rather inclined to overrate other 
people; it is only by comparison and experiment 
that you find out your own merit and true posi- 
‘ As a boy, you over-estimated strangers, 
afd until you had tried studying with new schol- 
ars, and had found out their capacity, you did not 
deem yourself their equal. Self-complacency is 
not one of your characteristics. You have not 
enough of it to sustain you. You are obliged to 
accomplish what you have to do by dint of 
thought- power, of criticism, and real intelligence, 
joined with hard work. In other words, it is 


| intellect and courage, not self-sufficiency ; you 





acter was dictated to our reporter as here given, without | 


any knowledge or suspicion on the part of the examiner as 
to the name, pursuit, or achievements of the subject, who 
was brought to our office for examination as a stranger. ] 
Your head is too large for your body ; and the 
result is, you are not able to manufacture steam 
as fast as you can use it through the brain. Any- 
thing which is calculated to depress your health 
undermines your mental power; whatever habit 
or course of action tends to build up the body, in 
the same ratio braces up the mind. If I wanted 
you to do intellectually all that you are capable 
of doing for twelve months, I would have you set 
apart a certain number of hours to systematic, 
well-directed physical exercise. You can do more 
thinking in six hours, by taking four hours of ex- 
ercise in each day, than you could by thinking 
twelve hours without the bodily exercise. This 





never boast until after the battle is won, and, 
consequently, neyer gain reputation without an 
effort. 

You are an ambitious man, very solicitous to 
be favorably regarded, and anything that trenches 
upon your reputation is like taking a pound of 
flesh, including the “ right eye.” 

You are firm, thorough, positive, and efficient. 
You are not very sanguine respecting the future ; 
nearly all your calculations respecting the future 
are based upon some kind of intellectual demon- 
stration; the wish does not become “‘ the father of 
the thought” to you, but the thought becomes the 
foundation of the wish ; you reason it all through, 
and then expect the result. You are a very clear- 
headed thinker ; there is a sharpness, a precision, 
and persistency to your mind that makes you very 
successful, and this mental acumen being backed 
up by great industry and true courage, it makes 
what you do and say in your department ¢e//, and 
the results that you achieve can be counted on 
beforehand by your demonstrations. You find it 
difficult to get other people to do your work satis- 
factorily. If you had larger Self-Esteem, you 
would have more power to control others and 
make them bear responsibility. You feel that you 
are responsible for everything that in any way 
relates to your business, and if you were a mer- 
chant you would balance the cash- book yourself, 
and take care of the account at the bank. You 
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have not as much confidence in other people as 
many persons, and you would not thrust a son 
forward as early in life as many fathers would do. 

You have natural ingenuity. You would have 
succeeded well in civil engineering or in the nicer 
branches of mechanism. Your tendency to think 
sharply, and to demonstrate everything, joined 
with your Order, Constructiveness, and Ideality, 
are just the qualities necessary for the inventor 
of that which is nice, as mathematical instru- 
ments, or anything that must work perfectly, and 
with precision and harmony. 

You have & poetical spirit, but are, perhaps, too 
much of a practicalist to spend much time in cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of the Muses. 

You relish wit as well as beauty ; are remark- 
able for your power of repartee, and for apprecia- 
tion of whatever is brilliant or witty; and you 
have also a relish for that which is odd, queer, 
and ridiculous, to such an extent, indeed, that 
you take extra care not to fall under the lash of 
ridicule. 

You have great power of imitation and decided 
dramatic talent, and would write well for the 
stage, if you feel an interest in that department 
of art. You would make an excellent editor of a 
monthly magazine, where you would have an op- 
portunity to write when you felt like it, and of 
polishing and revising after the thought got cold. 
You would wear yourself out on a daily news- 
paper, unless you had a department to fill, and 
devoted yourself to that alone. 

You have most of the elements of the orator, 
and had you been trained to it you would have 
been an accomplished public speaker. You have 
remarkable power to think, reason, and analyze, 
and you bring your mind to a focus on the sub- 





ject, so that you burn yourself right into it. You 
work too hard when your mind becomes fully 
enlisted, and what attracts your attention be- 
comes, for the time, the object of your devotion ; 
and though you have talent for variety, your dis- 
position is to become deeply absorbed in whatever 
specialty is exciting or difficult. You take your 
intricate problems to bed with you, and some- 
times to church. Your mind is so busy that you 
find it difficult “to shut down the gate,” as they 
do to a mill, but you think in your sleep and in 
your recreation. 

You like to make money, but you think much 
more of accomplishing that for which money ought 
to be made—of triumphing over difficulty, and suc- 
ceeding in your attempts, than of being well paid 
for the job—in other words, you think more of the 
victory than of the spoils. You are very perse- 
vering, but you are not obstinate. You are very 
hard to be driven, because your resisting power 
becomes aroused, but you are not an obstinate 
man in any just sense-of the term. You are very 
fierce in opposition, and are persevering in you 
efforts to accomplish what you wish to do, bu 
you never take the opposite side merely for the 
sake of opposition. It is more natural for you to 
agree, and say Yes, than it is to say No and to 
disagree; but whoever thinks you are a captious 
man mistakes you, and whoever takes you for a 
tame opponent mistakes you equally. 

You have many of the qualities that the lawyer 
requires to be pretty actively shown out in his 
profession. They are clearness and concentration 
of mind joined to courage and will-power. 

You are naturally just in your motives, not very 
spiritually minded, and not particularly devout. 
Your Benevolence and Conscientiousness are the 
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largest in the moral group of organs, and you seek 
first to do right and to do good. Yours is a kind 
of week-day religion that comports with the duties 
of common life. and Sunday services come as a 
resting-place to sharpen the moral instruments 
with which to go out into the world. 

You have » high temper, and it causes you 
some effort to properly restrain it~at all times, 
especially if your occupation bas been one which 
draws forth enthusiasm and calls out the passions. 

You have very strong social impulses; are capa- 
ble of making friends rapidly, and of retaining 
them You love woman devotedly, and wherever 
you are, you have her as a devoted aid in what- 
ever you are engaged, You would succeed well 
in teaching a female seminary. Your social na- 
ture gives you power to sway the mind of woman, 
and to interest her in your behalf. The female 
pupil would look upon you as a friend as well asa 
teacher and governor, and would obey your man- 
dates partly from affection as well as from a sense 
of duty. You would govern your daughters bet- 
ter than your sons, and could do more toward 
making a noble woman of your daughter than you 
could to make a noble man of your son. If you 
had a wife with a similar organizatien to your 
own, she would train up the son, while you would 
manage the daughter. 

Children become interested in you. You enjoy 
their society, but you are anxious to have them 
become developed, where you can talk to their 
higher intelligence. You like to take the young 
from twelve to sixteen, whose minds are begin- 
ning to thirst for higher knowledge, and who 
would look to you for information. You love to 
impart information, especially to a hungry mind. 
You are a great friend to the young, and if you 
wanted to be promoted to office, you would succeed 
better in getting votes from young men than most 
citizens, be@ause you know how to meet a young 
man’s mind ; and if you were living in a district 
where you had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the boys, they would all be willing 
to vote for you as soon as they were old enough 
to do so. 

You should be known for clearness of intellect, 
for sharpness of criticism, for practical judgment, 
for intuition, and directness of mind, which should 
give you power to succeed in whatever you may 
engage. You have the right kind of intellect for 
science ; you have also the elements which give 
you a love for polite literature and oratory. You 
would enjoy yourself better in a scientific or liter- 
ary department than elsewhere. You should be 
known for undaunted courage and efficiency ; for 
prudence, watchfulness, and guardedness ; for re- 
liance on yourself for what you can do; for a 

mdency to doubt the future, and to fall back 

m your own earnest energy without trusting 

luck or outside support. You should also be 
known for modesty, so far as Self-Esteem is con- 
cerned, and also for very strong social impulses ; 
for power to turn your attention to almost any 
department of effort, from building a steam-engine 
to navigating the ocean, or from raising cattle 
among the mountains, or fruit upon the hills, to 
standing behind the money-changer’s desk, or oc- 
oupying & position as merchant. But you would 
enjoy yourself better to be among thoughts and 
ideas, either as an editor, as a speaker, or as a 
teacher, 
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are fond of children, strongly attached 
to friends, and much interested in 
home. 

You have Continuity sufficiently 
large to dwell upon a subject long 
enough to understand it, but are able 
to divert your mind from one subject 
to another, if the occasion requires ; 
besides, your mind is pliable and ver- 
satile, and you have such a command 
of it as enables you to use it in any 
direction which may claim your atten- 
tion. 

You are disposed to resist encroach- 
ments, defend yourself, your rights, 
interests, and friends, and exhibit a 
prominent degree of Combativeness in 
overcoming all the obstacles in the way 
of life, but are not cruel or revenge- 
ful in your disposition. You can be 
severe, if necessary, but you prefer 
peace and harmony, quiet and good- 
will. 

You are acquisitive, industrious, 
and economical ; you lose no time, pro- 
perty, or strength, but are disposed 
to turn all to good account. 

You are characterized for frank- 
ness, open-heartedness, freedom, and 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

| You have a very remarkable organization, both 
mentally and physically ; not because many of the 
organs are very small, while others are very large, 
but because of the great harmony and balance of 
power which you possess. 

Your vital temperament is developed in the 
highest degree, which, joinéd with a large brain 
and an active mental temperament, secures a tone 
of mind which is particularly favorable to mental 
manifestation. You can generate vitality suffi- 
cient to be constantly employed in some depart- 
ment of intellectual labor. You need much 
physical labor to keep up a healthy condition of 
the muscular system, to sustain the brain and the 
vital power. 

Your mental temperament is largely represent- 
ed, which is favorable to clearness, intensity, and 
susceptibility of mind. You possess a high de- 
gree of excitability, so that you are easily warmed 
up to your subject, and this disposes you to throw 
your whole soul into whatever you do. 


You have a strong, healthy, and vigorous con- 
stitution, and are able to sustain yourself in the 
midst of much constant labor, both of body and of 

| mind, 

Your brain is of rather large size, which gives 
you a good degree of power and scope of mental 
action, so that you are equal to those with whom 

| you labor, and in some respects superior, in con- 
sequence of the great control you have over your 
various powers of mind. 

Your phrenological developments indicate a very 
Strong social nature. You are particularly warm- 
hearted, affectionate, social, and companionable ; 

j\ are deeply interested in your female friends, and 
susceptible to a high degree of domestic pleasure ; 


ease of mind; are not suspcious, 


| cunning, or intriguing, but let your whole soul 


right out. 

You are quite ambitious, particular sensitive 
to criticism, and very desirous of excelling in 
everything you take hold of; are also firm, tena- 
cious, persevering, and almost stubborn in main- 
taining your position, when once taken. 

Your moral brain is large; you have a strong 
sense of moral truth and obligation; are well 
qualified to sustain yourself in society, because of 
the influence of your moral feelings. You are con- 
scientious, hopeful, spiritual, and devotional ; are 
strongly inclined to religious exercises, as well as 
to benevolent and generous impulses. You are 
desirous of doing good, promoting happiness, and 
advancing the interests of others, while you are 
discharging the duties devolving on you as a 
neighbor, parent, and companion. 

You are ingenious, fond of constructing, con- 
triving, and making, and are equal to almost any 
mechanical task you may take hold of. You are 
versatile in talent, imitative, can turn your hand 
to anything, and readily suit yourself to all classes 
of circumstances and conditions. 

You are imaginative, fond of beauty, and have 
scope of thogfit; are fond of the sublime, and 
particular atified with things imposing and 
grand in e. 








You are mirthfal, fond of fun, quite jolly, live- 
ly, and disposed to entertain others in a mirthful, 
sprightly manner. This faculty is rendered much 
more active and influential because of the favor- 
able influence of other faculties, joined with a 
happy temperament. You carry sunshine wher- 
ever you go, and ure well calculated to inspire 
the desponding with hope and joy. 

You also have great intellectual curiosity, and 
desire to see everything. Your perceptive facul- 
ties, as a class, are strongly marked, and have 





great influence in furnishing practical knowledge 
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and ability to make yourself acquainted with ex- 
ternal things, and their relations and uses. 

You have large Order; are neat, systematio, 
methodical, and all you do is done with care. 
You also remember places accurately, and are 
very fond of traveling, and of the study of geog- 
raphy and astronomy. Your general memory of 
events and dates is good; your conversational 
talent is excellent, and, when animated, are able 
to sustain yourself well as a speaker. 

Your reasoning intellect is developed mainly 
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“THE LAUGHING DOCTOR,” H. P. BURDICK. 








through your Comparison, giving ample, copious, 
and pleasing illugtrations; and you are particu- 
larly pete eS; and pliable in your dis- 
position. You are well qualified to sustain your- 
self in all classes of society, because you adapt 
yourself readily to others. 

Taking your whole organization into account, 
you should be remarkable for healthiness of or- 
ganization, sociability of mind, desire to excel, 
perseverance in your undertakings, versatility of 
talent, scope of imagination, pleasantness of dis- 
position, and strong moral feelings and desire to 
be useful, and to sustain moral principles by word 
and by the life. And engaged in whatever you 
might be, your influence could not be otherwise 
than beneficial to others. If you were a mechanic 
or artist, you would acquire popularity among 
your customers. If you were a teacher, you 
would secure more pupils than most persons of 
equal talent, and gain the sympathy and co- 
operation of every one. Ifa physician, you would 
not only have the practice of your neighborhood, 
but would be called to go far and near to treat 
patients, because you wonld be so genial and 
sympathetic in the sick-room, that your very 
presence would seem to carry health, hope, and 
confidence. Ifa minister of the gospel, you would 
keep your house full of attentive listeners, be- 
cause of your wide-awake disposition and ability 
to enter zealously into the performance of your 
duty. In fact, in whatever you atterapt, you will 
succeed, because you have the power to throw 
your whole soul into it, and bring your talent to 
bear in that direction, and also to carry the 
people with you. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hiram Palmer Burdick was born Dee. 13th, 
1819, in the town of Alfred, Allegany County, 
New York. He was left fatherless at the early 
age of six years, and as his father did not leave 
the family in affluent circumstances, his time was 
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devoted to assisting his mother to provide for the 
wants of the family, which consisted of his mother, 
himself, and two younger sisters. 

But Hiram was rather a mischievous boy, or as 
the saying is, he was “ chock-full of Old Nick,” as 
smart boys usually are, yet perfectly honest, un- 
til at the age of nine, when he was led into bad 
habits by adverse circumstances. 

His mother being a pious woman, was of course 
anxious to train up her only son in the “‘ nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” And as the rod 
was at that time considered the best, if not the 
only effectual means of making bad boys good, of 
course it was as often used as in the mind of an 
anxious mother necessity seemed to demand. 

The following circumstance, from among many 
that might be enumerated, goes to show that his 
mother often had occasion to call on “‘ Dr. Birch,” 
and also that Hiram had some skill in avoiding his 
prescriptions. When Hiram was about tea years 
old, his mother hired a neighbor to break up about 
half an acre of greensward for potatoes. One 
morning, about the first of June, the man came 
on with a light pair of steers and a wooden mold- 
board plow, and so disturbed the peace of the vir- 
gin soil as to make its surface look somewhat as 
though pigs had been digging in it for thistle- 
roots, and as the plowing was done by the job, 
particular pains had been taken to “haw” all the 
stumps. The potatoes were planted, however, 
and in due time were in need of hoeing, and of 
course Hiram was the boy toglo it. He worked 
at them one day faithfully, but it was hard busi- 
ness, and he, becoming discouraged, gave it as his 
opinion that it would not pay to hoe potatoes ; 
whereupon a “ stent” was given him for the next 
day: but he failed to finish it. His mother now 
thought it necessary that he should take a pre- 
scription from Dr. Birch before he would be able 
to finish the hoeing. Accordingly, a thorough 
dose of the oil of birch was administered forth- 
with, and another large “‘ stent” given him for 
the next day. Early in the morning Hiram was 
in the field with his hoe, and this was a day of 
marked success, for in a few hours he had cut up 
every hill of potatoes to be found in the field. 
Just as he had finished, and sat down to contem- 
plate_his work of destruction, the man who had 
been so particular to ‘‘ haw” all the stumps, came 
along. ‘“ My lad,” says he, “ what is the reason 
of all this?” ‘* Reason,’’ said Hiram, “‘ J reason 
in this way: If I had kept on hoeing at these po- 
tatoes as I commenced, it would take me ten 
days, and I should get whipped every day until I 
had finished, and then should not get ten good po- 
tatoes in the fall; but now two hours’ work and 
a good whipping ends the whole matter.” 

** You would be sure of getting the whipping if 
you were my boy,” said the neighbor. 

“ Well, I am sure of it now,” said Hiram, 
“and I am also sure that in two hours more I 
could turn back every sod that you have turned 
over with your miserable plow, and no one would 
mistrust that this had ever been a potato-patch.” 

At the age of twelve the burden of maintaining 
the family devolved upon himself and a sister two 
years younger. His mother, being confined to 
her bed by sickness for nearly two years, his ad- 
vantages in school were six weeks at the age of 
fourteen, and three weeks at fifteen, and at the 
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age of eighteen, fourteen weeks in Alfred Acad- 
emy, when he received a county license for teach- 
ing district schools, and not without deserving it, 
for he had, previous to going to the academy, and 
while “ tending sawmills,” mastered more branch- 
es without a teacher than were at the time taught 
in the common schools. 

At this time he was seldom seen without a book 
in his hand. Thus early began this noted habit 
of his of attending to several things at the same 


time without the least apparent flustration of | 


mind. From this time he teaches district school 
winters, works the farm, and attends recitations 
at Alfred Academy during the spring, summer, 
and fall for several years. His farming opera- 
tions are governed by the motto—Plow deep, or 
not at all, and he was the first to purchase and 
introduce the subsoil plow in his town. 

Having turned his attention to the ministry, he 
began to preach in 1845. Soon after this he 
commenced to study medicine, while acting as 
Town Superintendent of Common Schools, book 
agent, farmer, and home missionary. In 1850 
he began to practice medicine and dentistry. In 
1852 he entered the Western College of Homeo- 
pathy, graduated March, 1853, with the title of 
M.D. He returned to his native place and prac- 
ticed with marked success, but not without much 
opposition from the allopaths. When he was as- 
sailed by slanders, he merely replied, “If I can 
keep all the allopaths out of this neighborhood for 
two years, we shall save money enough to build a 
meeting-house.” (The house was built in 1856.) 

In the fall of 1853 he delivered a course of lec- 
tures on Physiology and the Science of Living, in 
his own neighborhood, but the allopaths were not 
willing to be supplanted by a new mode of prac- 
tice, and of course they denounced his teachings, 
though they could not but admire his success in 
practice, and could find no fault in him as a man. 
But notwithstanding all the outcry of his op- 
posers, the prevalence of fevers, and the fact that 
he allowed fever patients all the cold water they 
wished, gave them no calomel or jalap, and did 
not bleed them, made him the popular doctor; 
for the people very much preferred the lien tuch 
to blood-letting, and the wet bandage to cupping 
and blistering. 

But finding that he could not keep pace with his 
increasing “‘ ride,” and at the same time properly 
attend to his ministerial duties, and as he felt a 
greater interest for the soul than for the body, 
he left the people to be their own doctors. 

Having learned something of the power of vis 
medicatriz natura, he built the Alfred Highland 
Water-Cure, where he became gpore successful 
than before in the cure of dise: 

After the completion of his Wa: 
fact for about two years previo practiced 
dentistry in earnest. He has an office in his Cure 
in which he employs two hands besides himself, and 
has lately opened an office in Hornellsville. 

In his private character he is affectionate to- 
ward the members of his family, and this beauti- 
ful trait is only equaled by his benevolence and 
his forgiving disposition toward all, both friends 
and foes. He never seeks revenge for an injury 
done him, except by returning ‘‘ good for evil.” 

He is fond of good jokes, has an inexhaustible 
fund of wit and humor. 
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We have noticed that he began to preach in 
1845. From this time he traveled as collecting 
agent for the Seventh-Day Baptist Publishing 
Society, preached often, and occasionally lectured 
on Temperance and other reformatory subjects, 

He was ordained to the Gospel ministry in 
1848, and immediately entered the field as a 
home missionary under the direction of the 
Seventh-Day Baptist Missionary Society, in which 
capacity he labored for several years, during 
which time he traveled over a great part of New 
York and Pennsylvania, preaching from three to 
eight sermons per week. 

His reports, for about a year and a half, 
show for 348 days’ service, upward of 500 fam- 
ily visits, and nearly 400 sermons preached ; and 
so far as the facts can be traced, these labors 
were attended with marked success, as is every- 
thing he undertakes. 

One of the leading ministers of his denomina- 
tion once remarked of Mr. B.: “ He is the cause 
of more conversions than any other three of our 
missionaries. He seems to clinch right hold of 
the passions of his hearers, and wrestles like a 
warrior, till they yield to conversion. The high- 
est success attends him everywhere he preaches; 
and yet we don’t know what to do with him, he is 
so very singular. I have not known of apostasies 
among his converts. I think them as stable—yes, 
perhaps more stable, than those converted under 
the preaching of any other of our missionaries. 
He is certainly the most successful missionary we 
have ever employed.” 

In his sermons he is inclined to reason by com- 
parisons and parables. He says that he thinks 
Christ wasa good preacher, and knew how to 
preach, and yet ‘* without a parable spake he not 
unto them ;” but he is not, and perhaps never can 
be, a popular sermonizer. His arguments are 
too sharply pointed ; he tells too many home 
truths; sees too soon, and tells of too many of the 
people’s own faults ; holds the mirror too near the 
face of his people to secure popularity at home; 
he does not seem to be actuated by the impulse of 
the moment, but taking the Bible for his chart, 
he thoroughly convinces himself of the correct- 
ness of his position, thus winning the confidence 
of his hearers, and his earnestness holds their at- 
tention. While his magnetic influence over his 
auditors is such, that however widely their senti- 
ments may have differed from his, they are soon 
willingly led to embrace his views as correct. 

The writer of this has heard him preach when 
he seemed wholly filled with enthusiastic sympa- 
thy for every soul whem he considered as without 
a hope in Christ, and so deeply impressed with a 
desire to illuminate the powers of the soul with 
celestial light that I felt convinced that his pro- 
fessions were not followed for love of gold; that 
his ministry was his fondest, dearest work; and 
it would seem that he never ought to come out of 
the pulpit to handle sharp tools again: 

Speaking of tools, reminds me of one of his pe- 
culiar figures used in a sermon not many months 
since, while discoursing on the evils of ault- 
finding, when he burst out with the following— 

«* Why, I wonder how any person can consent to 
lend their mouth to the devil for a howitzer, and 
their tongue for a bomb-shell with which to bom- 


bard their own citadel of hope.” 
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The following is a copy of a letter written by 
him some years ago in reply to a series of ques- 
tions propounded by a young man; it gives in his 
own words a few of his rules of conduct. 

ALFRED, June 24¢%, 1851. 

Dear Broruer—Your kind note was received 
in due time, and should have been answered 
before. 

You speak of your own experience, and ask how 
it is that I am able to succeed in winning so many 
to Christ. 

Your first interrogation I can not answer, for I 
know not how much others pray, though I do 
know that prayer is the most powerful weapon 
ever used. These are some of my mottoes : 

Ist. I consider my informant my best friend or 
worst enemy. It is often easy to judge which 
they are, but sometimes I can not tell without 
that wisdom promised in James i. 5. 

2d. My confidence in a stranger must be tried 
by summer’s heat and winter’s frosts before I em- 
brace him. 

3d, I never, when among strangers, laugh at 
their mistakes; and if I make any myself, I will 
try to profit by them, and rejoice that another of 
the one thousand rough corners that Prof. W. C. 
K—— and Bro. J. R. J--— counted on me at 
the age of eighteen, is gone. 

4th. I treat the opinions of others with respect, 
and never advance any of my own unless I feel 
that the occasion demands them. 

5th. I never contend with very aged and har- 
dened sinners, nor illiterate, selfish, and biased 
persons. 

6th. I always feel that it is time lost to strive 
with a person with whom the spirit of God is not 
striving. 

7th. I never give advice without attending it 
with a child-like or brotherly request. 

8th. I always keep myself in my own hands. 

9th. If any man tries to injure me, I embrace 
the very first opportunity to give him a big apple. 

10th. No person ever knows how longl am 
going to stay, or how many sermons I intend to 
preach in the place. 

11th. I break no promises. 

Near Brother—I make no harnesses for others 
to work in; and I never used another’s harness 
but once, and although it was a good one, and I 
had seen some very heavy loads drawn with it, J 
could do nothing in it but back. Yours truly, 

H. P. Burpicx. 


To the foregoing sketch, prepared by a friend 
of the subject, the editors of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL will simply add, that Dr. Burdick, on 
account of his geniality and wit, has by some of 
his friends been called the Laughing Doctor. 
One of his patients, the editor of the Free Press, 
remarks as follows, which we clip from the col- 
umns of that paper : 

**We have the pleasure of the doctor's ac- 
quaintance. He is one of your downright good 
fellows—a very model of a disciple of Esculapius. 
He took the healing art just as did old Doctor 
Kittredge, the natural way. Did you ever hear 
Fowler’s description of the laughing doctor? If 
you have, and desire a practical illustration, just 
visit the Highland Water-Cure. If we are ever 
sick, or especially if we have teeth to pull, we ex- 
pect to patronize Dr. Burdick ; he is the only man 
who ever put a pair of tongs into our face agree- 
ably. We don’t wish to be understood as saying 
that the doctor can pull teeth and succeed in ren- 
dering the process an agreeable one. By no 
means. We would much prefer to have sound 
teeth—always sound; but if we must have the 
teeth ache, and if they must be extracted, 


* Thine be the hand, O Doctor, 
To do the bloody deed !’ ” 





Since man is the only being who laughs, we 
presume honest, kindly, hearty laughter is no 
sin. We invited the doctor to sit for two por- 
traits, one with thought and feeling, quiet— 
the other in one of his hearty, mirthful moods ; 
and here we present the two to our readers. The 
moment the doctor smiles, every surrounding 
face begins to be wreathed in smiles. We know 
of no laugh more contagious than that of Dr. 
Burdick’s. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue study of geography is comparatively a 
modern one. In this day of rapid settlement of 
bnew countries, the building of States in a half 
dozen years, opening of railways in the wilder- 
ness, the onward pushing of pioneer life general- 
ly, there is such a change in political and civil 
geography, in this country especially, that the 
manufacture of maps and geographies has be- 
come a great work. In order to keep pace with 
the growth of the country and the settlement of 
the wilderness, one is obliged to buy a new geog- 
raphy once in five years, and study it with some 
care, or civilization will altogether outrun his 
geographical information. Thirty years ago, when 
Michigan was a wild territory, Ohio a compara- 
tive wilderness, and Wisconsin, Iowa, California, 
and Kansas unexplored and almost unknown— 
when to go to Ohio or Illinois was “ going out of 
the world”—the geography of the United States 
was a very different thing from what it is now. 
Then there were no railroads, no telegraphs, and 
but little communication between different parts 
of the country, especially west of the Atlantic 
slope, and in that slope not a hundredth part as 
much as at present. 

In order to obtain anything like a correct 
knowledge of this great subject, the very best 
facilities are required; and he is a benefactor of 
the race who can systematize the study, and sim- 
plify it, so that the knowledge may be gained with 
facility and retained easily. 

In the June number of the PHrENoLOGICAL 
JouRNAL we gave the portrait, phrenological 
character, and biography of Miss Sophia 8. Cor- 
nell, who stands, probably, first in the world as 
an author and teacher of geography. Her series 
of text-books and maps are used in the public 
schools of New York, Brooklyn, and in those of 
the principal cities in the Middle and Western 
States. Her Third, or “ High School Geography,” 
has just made its appearance from the press of the 
well-known publishers, D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. The series consists of the ‘‘ Primary,” 
rmediate,” and the “High School Geog- 
ies.” The beauty of her system consists in 
method of simplifying and classifying the sub- 
t in such a way as not to confuse the mind or 
overburden the memory of the pupil. After a 
careful examination of Miss Cornell’s work, we 
are led to the conclusion that she has, for the first 
time, hit upon the true plan for a system of in- 
struction in this important branch of knowledge. 
If our readers will refer back to the June num- 
ber, they will find a condensed analysis of the 
principal merits of the Cornell Geography. 

The importance of teaching correctly and philo- 
sophically, and saving the time of the pupil, can 
not be over-estimated ; and if all studies taught 
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in our schools could be so systematized and sim- 
plified as to save half the time of the pupil, it will 
be easily seen that the rising generation could re- 
ceive double the amount of instruction they now 
do with the same time and the same amount of 
mental labor. The weakly, also, and the nervous 
could be instructed with but half the wear and 
tear which is now the case; and many could then 
be educated who, for want of strength for study, 
are now obliged to forego books or go to the tomb. 
If we could have established a phonetic system of 
spelling, so that four fifths of all the time now 
wasted in learning the clumsy and roundabout 
method of spelling, at least one half of the pupil’s 
time in that way might be saved, and thereby all 
might become good spellers and readers. We re- 
gard the Cornell Geographies as a long step in 
the right direction, and we hope that those inter- 
ested in education everywhere will at least ex- 
amine these works, which, we think, will be suffi- 
cient to insure their adoption. 

No patriot should fail to study the extent, na- 
ture, growth, and productions of his country ; and 
since it does not require good general education in 
order to the acquisition of a knowledge of geog- 
raphy, it may be profitably studied at home by 
uneducated men and women, and thereby a new 
and interesting field of thought and patriotic 
pleasure opened to their minds. 





EACH PHRENOLOGICAL FACULTY, 
AS ADAPTED TO, AND EXPRESSIVE OF, A 
GREAT INSTITUTE OF NATURE. 


NUMBER Iv. 


AvHEsIvVeNEss constitutes another of the phre- 
nological faculties and human powers. It ex- 
presses in man the sentiment of friendship and 
disposition to unite in common effort for accom- 
plishing some common good. Concert, co-opera- 
tion, joining hands and hearts, bringing about 
desirable ends, is its especial office. In animals 
it effects that herding, flocking disposition, which 
causes vast herds of buffalo, gregarious wild ani- 
mals of all kinds, etc., to keep together in droves, 
while pursuing their food; pigeons, ducks, geese, 
ete., to go in flocks; fish to traverse seas and riv- 
ers in shoals, and creates that general congre- 
gating spirit found throughout all forms of life. 

But find we no analogous arrangement in the 
world of vegetation? The way the water-cresses 
propagate, and that most seeds are sown by nature, 
causes them to spring up in groups, neighbor- 
hoods, and communities. One place of yon prairie 
is preoccupied almost exclusively with this flower, 
another with that, and so on throughout the whole 
chapter of vegetable production. And this gen- 
eral congregating result is still further attained by 
that natural ordinance by which some vegetables 
thrive best in wet land, and others in dry ; some 
in the fertile vale, others in the sterile highland ; 
some in a tropical, others in a polar climate, and 
thus throughout the world, and all that grows. 

And does not the grouping of the heavenly 
bodies throughout universal space show uni- 
versality of this law? and it carries forward 
some great end wherever it is ordained. In the 
human relations it can be made to subserve great 
purposes. Then let it be cultivated. And what, 
pray, are all our churches, all business firms, all 
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railway and other corporations—what the makers 
and readers of this Journnat—but a practical il- 
lustration of this great adhesive institute, and put 
to the best of uses ? 

ComBaA1Iveness, too, expresses nature’s pro- 
tecting institute. What that is but embodies 
within itself the means of its own protection. 
The roots of all that grow protect themselves, and 
are so formed as to protect the tree or grain they 
sustain from rocking winds, and hold it up and 
out to air and sun. 

All hard bodies protect themselves by means of 
their very hardness. Indeed, what is all hard- 
ness but natural self-protection ? 

And what is the bark of all trees and vegeta- 
bles, the skin of all animals, the bony protection 
of turtle, oyster, clam, etc., but this very self- 
protecting contrivance ? 

We say self-protection, for it is a natural law, 
that unless beings and things protect their own- 
selves, they can not be protected ; consequently, 
all that grows has its self protecting instru- 
mentality in these and ten thousand other like 
contrivances. They abound in the maternal pro- 
tection of all seeds, encased, where they can 
grow securely; and a thousand other like illus 
trations in all departments of nature. 

But animals need a still higher order of pro- 
tection, and have it in the protection accorded by 
maternal care and love; to universal infantile 
life, animal as well as human; and besides the 
ten thousand protectionary contrivances of Caus- 
ality and Constructiveness, houses, clothes, shoes, 
hats—against fires, and dangers of all kinds; 
above all, in that self-defense instinctive in all 
forms of animal and human life. Some animals 
protect themselves by flight, others by scales, 
others by shells, others by stings, and so on 
throughout the whole chapter of natural means, to 
escape and ward off danger. 

Combativeness is man’s great weapon of self- 
defense ; 2 mental element, it employs whatever 
means of warding off evil it can command, and 
they are legion ! 

And sometimes it staves off danger by defying 
it. It says, practically, “Do your worst; I'll 
fight you to your teeth ;” and thereby puts dan- 
ger to flight, or, at least, vastly diminishes its 
power to harm. 

It does more; it puts the endangered into that 
defiant phase which enables him to suffer the 
evil, if suffer he must, with far less pain than if 
not in this defiant state. He suffers only half of 
death’s pangs who “dies game.” 

Combativeness appertains to all forms of mat- 
ter, all forms of growth, all forms of animal life, 
to all human beings, and the very perpetuity of 
nature; her endlessness is but the out-workings 
of this great Combative institute. 
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Tue vivifying light of groat thoughts and pure 
emotions can not long exist in the human rind 
without permeating and illuminating the tene- 
ment that contains it. The pure heat of mental 
and moral fervor dissipates grossness, or it vitri- 
fies what it can not evaporate, turning opacity 
into transparence—a transmutation of pottery into 
porcelain—as the student's glowing love for know- 
ledge smelts off the impurities of the worldling. 
— Horace Mann. 





WIT, ITS NATURE AND USES. 





BY HORACE MANN. 





[Extract from the Baccalaureate Address at Antioch 
College. ] 

Wutte I would vehemently condemn all brawl- 
ing jollities, or sports unworthy the nobler facul- 
ties of man, let me advance an earn st plea in 
behalf of elegant and refined mirthfulness. I 
I love cheerfulness and hilarity, and wit founded 
upon the subtile and almost magical relations of 
things. Wit is an intellectual faculty, and God 
placed its organ at the outer angle of the fore- 
head so that it may look all ways for subjects of 
merriment. Kingsley, than whom a more relig- 
ious man has not written in our day, and whose 
love of nature is only less than his love of human- 
ity,"suggests that there are certain animals whom 
God created in the spirit of fun. I like the Ho- 
meric idea that the gods of Olympus loved a joke. 
I refuse my approval only because their jokes 
were unworthy of gods. The element of wit, like 
that of benevolence or veneration, is within us, 
and the sources of its legitimate gratification are 
all around us and inexhaustible. The subtile ge- 
nius who can discern startling or incongruous 
relations and thus create delightful surprises, is, 
next to him who can discern a new truth, a bene- 
factor to mankind. A jocose physician will re- 
store more patients by his jokes than by his 
physic, and a witticism that hits the mark will 
disperse a mob quicker than bullets that hit the 
men.* How exhilarating to think of some master- 
stroke of wit, started thousands of years ago, de- 
scending along the path of time, crackling and 
coruscating, creating new explosions of laughter 
before the old echoes have died away, expanding 
both mouth and heart of all men, until, in our 
day and time, it flaps and vibrates all living dia- 
phragme, and is then destined, like a feu de joie, 
to run down the line of all future generations. 
Ignorance and the brutishness of ignorance, crime 
and the retributions of crime, can alone extin- 
guish this love of mirthfulness in the heart of 
man. It is bad enough to see a man who always 
looks as Adam may be supposed to have looked 
the morning after the fall, but a child that never 
laughs is one of the saddest sights in the world. 

But mirthfulness should always be associated 
with the higher faculties. When allied with the 
lower or animal propensities of men it is as de- 
basing as it is elevating when associated with the 
higher nature. It should always be employed to 
adorn benevolence and wisdom, and to increase 
our scorn for falsehood and our righteous detesta- 
tion of hypocrisy. To be attracted by one of the 
most attractive of all things—warm-blooded h- 


* After the French Revolution of 1°48, which deth 
Louis Philippe, Lamartive, who had been placed atthe 
head of the Provisional Government, and who had en- 
joyed unbounded popularity, suddealy incurred the ven- 
geance of the Parisian mob, who marched forthwith to the 
Hotel de Ville, where Lamartine and his colleagues were 
in council, and demanded the presence of their fore- 
doomed victim. No sooner had he appeared on the bal- 


| eony than a wild roar, like the noise of many waters, filled 


the air: “ His head.” * Ili: he U.” shouted the angry 
mob. * My /et? said Lamartine, “wowld to God you 
alt had it on your showld-r< !° The infinite contrast of 
ideas between trampling his head under their feet for ven- 
geance, or wearing it on their shoulders for wisdom and 
guidance, transformed them suddenly as another Pente- 
cost, and he escaped. 
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ter—and when you expect to see a Hyperion, to 
behold, instead, only tke foul eyes of a Satyr 
leering out upon you, is one of the sorest and 
most grievous of moral affronts. There can be no 
greater misalliance than that of genius and vice ; 
or, what is almost as fatal, that of education and 
vice. 

What is remarkable and most pertinent to our 
purpose here. is, that almost all those living 
and enduring treasures which now constitute the 
world’s “‘ capital stock of wit,” has come from the 
scholar. In this single department, the true stu- 
dent finds a thousand-fold compensation for all 
the coarse buffooneries and vulgar jollifications 
of the world. But let him remember that his 
wit, in order to be enduring, must be genuine, 
heart-exhilarating, truth -flashing, virtue pro- 
tecting, vice-exposing; not the empty laughter 
of Bacchus nor the loathsome grimace of Silenus. 

Nothing unvails a man’s character so suddenly 
and so surely as what he laughs at. Laughter is 
so unpremeditated and spontaneous, that it turns 
the soul inside out before one has time to think. 
The moral nature of that man needs to be recon- 
structed who laughs at what is obscene, profane, 
or wicked. The sardonic grin is painful as the 
bite of a viper. The hyena laughs, the saint 
laughs ; what an infinitude of moral distance lies 
between them ! 

The earnest college student, under proper intel- 
lectual and moral illuminations, and however un- 
fortunate may have been his early education and 
associations, will soon givé evidence t!:at he is un- 
dergoing a refining process of character. His 
first change will be to repudiate and spurn all 
those monkeyisms of “ trick,” and prank,” and 
“practical joke,” as they are called, which de- 
scend in college life from one low order of stu- 
dents to another, the legacy of folly to fools. . We 
all know that there are colleges in this country 
whose vicinity to poultry-yards and hen-roots is 
more formidable than if every building on the 
college premises were a burrow for Samson’s foxes. 
The doctrine of the ‘Golden Rule,” as applied 
to the whole visible nature of man, is simply this : 
“ That is not fun which is not fun for both 
sides.” 





—_— 


TOBACCO. 
ITS HISTORY AND QUALITIES 





Or all narcotics, tobacco is in use over the larg- 
est area, and among the greatest number of peo- 
ple; it exceeds both opium and the hemp plant. 

Tobacco is believed to be a native of tropical 
America. It was cultivated and used by the In- 
dians long before the discovery of the Western 
Continent. The aborigines of Central America 
rolled up the tobacco-leaf, and dreamed away their 
lives in smoky reveries, ages before Columbus was 
born, or the colonists of Sir Walter Raleigh brought 
it within the precincts of the Elizabethan court. In 
1492 Culumbus found the chiefs of Cuba smoking 
cigars; and Cortes met with it afterward when he 
penetrated to Mexico. From America it was intro- 
duced into Spain by the Spaniards. In 1560 it 
was trought to France by Nicot, and in 1586 to 
England by Sir Francis Drake and the colonists 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. Into Turkey and Arabia 
it was introduced about the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, and in 1601 it is known to have 
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been carried to Java. Since that time both the 
cultivation and the use of the plant have spread 
over a large portion of the habitable globe. 

he consumption of tobacco is almost incredible. 
In Great Britain it amounts to nineteen ounces for 
each inhabitant, and produces a duty of 3s. 4d. 
sterling per head; in France it is about eighteen 
and a half ounces per head; in Denmark four and 
a half pounds; in New South Wales fourteen 
pounds; and in the United States it is said to ex- 
ceed five pounds. Mr. Crawford estimates the 
average consumption of the whole human race, of 
one thousand millions, at seventy ounces a head. 
Our Southern States produce about two hundred 
million pounds per annum. 

How deleterious are the effects of the use of to- 
bacco, in any shape, the whole world can testify. 
In habitual smokers, the practice, when moder- 
ately indulged, provokes thirst, increases the se- 
cretion of saliva, and superinduces sleep. When 
carried to excess it often produces nausea, vomit- 
ing, purging, universal trembling, staggering, 
convulsive movements, paralysis, torpor, and death. 
Cases are on record of persons killing themselves 
by smoking seventeen or eighteen pipes at a sit- 
ting. With many constitutions it never agrees. 
The practice of chewing and snuffing frequently 
occasions dyspepsia, apoplexy, and consumption of 
the lungs. The evil effects produced by the exces- 
sive use of tobacco may be somewhat explained by 
its chemical constituents. These are three in num- 
ber : volatile oil, volatile alkali, and empyreumatic 
oil. When the leaves of the weed are mixed with 
water, and submitted to distillation, a volatile oil 
or fat appears in small quantities, This fatty sub- 
stance congeals, or becomes solid, and floats on the 
surface of the water, which distills over slong with 
it. It has the odor of tobacco, and possesses a 
bitter taste. On the mouth and throat it produces 
a sensation similar to that caused by tobacco 
smoke. When applied to the nose it occasions 
sneezing, and when taken internally, it gives rise 
to giddiness, nausea, and an inclination to vomit. 
It is evidently one of the ingredients, therefore, to 
which the usual effects of tobacco are owing ; and 
yet it is remarkable that from a pound of leaves 
only two grains of this fatty body are obtained by 
distillation. Upon such minute quantities of 
chemical ingredients do the peculiar action and 
sensible properties of some of our most powerful 
medical agents depend. The volatile alkali is thus 
discovered. When tobacco leaves are infused in 
water made slightly sour by sulphuric acid, and 
the infusion is subsequently distilled with quick- 
lime, there comes over, mixed with the water, a 
small quentity of volatile oil, a colorless, alkaline 
liquid, which is heavier than water, and to which 
the name of nicotin has been given. It has the 
odor of tobacco, and an acrid, burning, long-con- 
tinuing tobacco taste, and possesses narcotic and 
very poisonous qualities. In this latter respect it 
is scarcely inferior to prussic acid, a single drop 
being sufficient to killa dog Its vapor is so irri- 
tating, that it is difficult to breathe in a room in 
which a single drop has been evaporated. The 
proportion of this substance is from two to eight 
per cent. In smoking a quarter of an ounce of 
tobacco there may be drawn into the mouth two 
grains or more of one of the most subtile of all the 
known p isons; for as it boils at 482 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and rises into a vapor at a temperature 
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considerably below that of burning tobacco, this 
poisonous substance is constantly present in the 
smoke. From the smoke of 100 grains of slowly 
burning Virginia tobacco, Melsens extracted as 
much as three quarters of a grain of nicotin ; and 
the proportion will vary with the variety of tobac- 
co, the rapidity of the burning, the form and length 
of the pipe, the material of which it is made, and 
with many other circumstances. 

But, besides the two volatile substances which 
exist ready formed in the tobacco leaf, another 
substance of an oily nature is produced when to- 
bacco is distilled alone in a retort, or burned as 
we do in a tobacco-pipe. This oil resembles one 
which is obtained from the leaf of the poisonous 
foxglove. It is acrid and disagreeable to the taste, 
narcotic, and poisonous. One drop applied to the 
tongue of a cat will bring on convulsions, and in 
two minutes occasion death. The Hottentots are 
said to kill snakes by putting a drop of it on their 
tongues. Under its influence the reptiles die, as 
if killed by an electric shock. It acts in nearly 
the same way as prussic acid. 

Thus the reader will perceive that three active 
chemical substances unite their influences to pro- 
duce the sensible effects which are experienced 
during the smoking of tobacco. All three are con- 
tained in variable proportions in the smoke of 
burning tobacco. The appetite of the smoker be- 
comes impaired, and the power of digestion grad- 
ually weakened. Dr. Prout remarks: ‘“‘ Tobacco 
disorders the assimilating functions in general, but 
particularly, as I believe, the assimilations of the 
saccharine principle. Some poisonous principle, 
probably of an acid nature, is generated in certain 
individuals by its abuse, as is evident from their 
cachectic looks, and from the dark, and often 
greenish yellow tint of the blood. The severe and 
peculiar dyspeptic symptoms sometimes produced 
by inveterate snuff-taking are well known, and I 
have more than once seen such cases terminate 
fatally with malignant diseases of the stomach and 
liver. Great smokers, also, especially those who 
employ short pipes or cigars, are said to be liable 
to cancerous affections of the lips. But it happens 
with tobacco,zas with deleterious articles of diet : 
the strong and healthy suffer but comparatively 
little, while the weak and predisposed to disease 
fall victims to its poisonous operations.” Surely 
if the dictates of reason were allowed to prevail, 
an article so injurious to health, and so offensive 
in all its modes of enjoyment, would speedily be 
banished. —Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. 


—~we e 





Sxu.t or An Inp1an.—Our thanks are due to 
Dr. C. C. Porter, of Calais, Maine, for a fine specimen of 
Indian skull of the Passamaquoddy tribe, presented to 
Professor Fowler while on a recent lecturing tour through 
the British Provinces and eastern part of Maine. The 

li bears evidence of having been that of a chief, and 

y be found on exhibition in our cabinet at 803 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Tue Cosmoponirtan ArT JouRN«L For De- 
CEMBER may be cited as a worthy specimen of American 
workmanship ; whether we consider the beautiful steel en- 
gravings, those equally well executed on wood from paint- 
ings by some of the best artists in our country, or the clear 
and well-worked letter-press, it will bear comparison with 
the best foreign publications. Nor are its literary articles 
to be passed over without notice; being of a various na- 
ture, artistic, biographical, historical, and general, it com- 
mends itself to the attention of all Its terms are given in 
our advertising columns. 
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Go Correspondents. 


C. T.—In marking charts for children, we mark 
the relative size of the organs, not only to each other, but 
to the size of the head compared with the size and age of 
the child. 

T. L.—Can the activity of one’s brain be in- 
creased! Ifso, how? 

Ans. By thinking, and studying, and by coming in con- 
tact with those whose minds are more active than your 
own. 








DHusiness Hotices. 


THE END AND THE BEGINNING. 


Tuts number closes the present volume 
of the Journat, and the January number 
will open the 29th volume. May we not 
ask all present readers to solicit a few of 
their friends and neighbors to become sub- 
scribers for the new volume? We hope 
the prospectus and subscription list which 
accompany this number will soon be return- 
ed filled with names for the coming year. A 
little effort now, rightly directed, will place 
the JournaL in a commanding position for 
spreading light and benefit to hundreds of 
thousands. Reaper, shall we have your 
co-operation? Let the early return of 
your name, with many others, be your an- 
swer. We will put forth our best efforts 
to make the JourNnat worthy of your sup- 
port, and rely upon your love for doing 
good to give it a world-wide circulation. 








Tue January Numser will commence the 
29th Volume of the AmeRIcAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JoURNAL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL CoMMENCE with the 
month in which the order is received. 


Six MONTHS’ sUBSCRIPTIONS Will be received at 
the yearly rates. 


Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS Are Our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HavinG Been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $8; single copy, $1. 

Susscerptions for either of our publications— 
the Poreno.oeical Journal, the Warer-Curs Jovenat, 
or Lire ILtusteatep—may be ordered at the same time ; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 

How tro Remir.—In sending funds to the Pub- 
lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top of 
your letter, the Post-office in full, the County and State. 
When the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York or 
Philadelphia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange. 
Bank-bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, will 
be taken by us at-par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

CAN sDIAN SUBSCRIBERS Will send, in addition 
to the above, six cents with each subscription, to pay 
American postage to the lines. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Great Pustic BENEFACTION.— 


The American Merchant for Novemer calls especial at- 
tention to one of the noblest ins itutions ever organized in 
this countrs. In noticing the December numer of the 
COSMOPOLITAN ART JOUBRNAL—furnished as a 
gratuity to all subscribers to the “Cosmopolitan Art As- 
bociation”—it saye: 

«The JOURNAL Is without a parallel for typographical 
neatness and general artistic arranzement. It is, in fact, a 
model tin the way of a literary periodical, and may we'l 
cha'lenge competition from any of the magazines of the 
day. 


“ We have watched this Association with interest, from 
its v. ry commencemeat, and have been more than gratified 
to ave it withstandin, and overcoming difficulty after dif 
feulty which lay in the way of its perfect success; nev r 
seeming to lag. or to turo from its bigh purpose, tor pra- 
dential considerations ; performing to the lever its promises 
to its patrons, at whatever financial sac*ifice; attempting 
apd accomplishing more than was ever betore conceived by 
teny siwil.r ass ciation; winving ite way, by degrees, into 
the aff ctions of the people, by appealing to the nobler at- 
tributes of the soul, and ministering to a true and refined 
taste, It was, indeed, a bold conception which gave bir h 
to the ‘Cosmo olitan Art Association,’ but a nobler purpose 
which has curried it safely over the years of its infancy ; and 
in its success so clearly demonstrated, not only the ability, 
but the will ngness of the 4 merican people to sustain a well- 
directed effr ‘tor the diffusion of litera'nre and art.’ 

“The Assocation enters now upon its (fh year, under 
most fla'tering auspices, and its list of gratuitous offerings to 
ite suoseribers is, beyond orecedent, the fla: st ever: ff rd 
to the purbe under any patronage, The en raving fr this 
year bas becn procured at a vast outlay, and is ove which 
must meet the approval of every lover«f art It is an ex- 
quisite copy of Herring’s ercat painting, ‘Tue Vittace 
Bciack=Mirn,’ which has been pronounced by the criucs of 
both continents a mast rpiece.” 

In regard to this superb engraving, the press has given its 
almost unenimous approval The competent erivic of the 
New York Morning Erpresa says ot the original picture: 

“The ‘ Virtace BLacksxitn’ covers @ canvas of twenty 
square feet, representing the interior of a amithy; and the 
swith in the act of shveing or uoshoeing a large white 
horse, with the right foref ot between his Knees; and just as 
be bas got his pincers fairty hod of the shoe, his atteniion is 
div: rted by a mosical footetep; and while only balf » eing, 
he seems tof el the sm ling presenc~ of bis wite, who stands 
close at his side with the dinner-basket on her arm. A full- 
blooved houn in the fore-groand, absorbed io the opera- 
tion upon the horse is the only other live Aguce in the pie- 
ture—a group of four—a borse, one of the finest we have 
ever seen On canvas; & Man, who is every inch a map, re- 
minding one of Longfeliow’s lines: 

* The smith, a stalwart man was he, 
With large and sinewy bands,’ 
—a woman, who comes in with her ‘good cheer,’ like a 
blessing, remin ‘ing one of W rdeworth’s 
*—— Oreatare not too bright and good 
For buman nature’s daiiy food,” 
—and a noble houad, marvelously foreshor'en: d, remind- 
ing one of Sir Walter Scot, with his *hantsmen and horns,’ 
As a whole. the painting is a masterpiece, and we can not 
con «mplate i long without falling ta love, at | ast, with the 
woman anJ the h orse, and th» unsophisticated grace of the 
ang: and the magnificent beauty of the animal. ‘ My 
kiagdom for a borse’—like that/ aod for such a bonnie 
sonsie wife, we would give our heart and life. 

“ This picture has b en engraved by Patterson, who hes 
executed the ‘farm Yard’ and‘ Homvetead.’ Advices by 
the last steamer announce the death o' Mr. Patterson, the 
engraver, who died a tew hours after completing the plate 
of the * BLackemrru.’ his last and greatest work.” 

As but three doliars are requir d to become of this 
elegant engraving and th: ART JOURNAL, together with 
a chance in the award of our four huvdred works of art of 
r al value—we are justified in pronouncing the Association 
a public benefection. See advertiser: nt + lsewhere. 

All commun'catioos should b» addr: med to 

©. L. DERBY, Actwary, 0. A.A. 
£48 Broadway, New York. 


HOSIERY 


AND 
FurRNISHING Goops. 


UNION ADAMS, 
68T Broapwar (four Doors below Bieecker Street), 

Reaper tfully invites your attention to an extensive and su- 
perior variety of the above goous, many styles of which can 
not be found ele -where. 

Importiug and manufacturing largely, he is enabled to 
Offer superior indoce vents to every claes of buyers 

The pri_e of every article is marked in plain figures, and 
all goods eold, act g ving sath faction, may be returned, and 
the money wil be refucded cheerfully 
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Gert ir FoR THE CuHILpREN., Svupersty Beavutirut! Just 

MERRY’S MUSEUM, WOODWORTH'S CABINET, = THE COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL for De- 
dq : . | cember, 
pe “> SOROOLPELIOW, Che GenaaateS Seles egy | Over seventy pages—choice articl- s—elegantly illustrated 
az ne f.r Boys and Girls. | —splendid Steet Eogravings. Price 50 cen's. Specmen 
These popular Lilostrated Juveniles have joined forees— | copy sent, on receivt of 18 «ents. in stamps or coin. Address 
combining the best writers for children in the land, such as | C.L DERBY, 548 Broadway, New York. 
Robert Merry, Hiram Hatchet, Uncle Frank, Aun: Sue, and 
New Editions Now Ready, 


a hort of other writers, 

] . pages are embellished with nearly 150 Choice Engrav- M > a 
ings fafing ths year of B54 peges: Meking ihe paftea | HE SEABOARD SLaveE SraTEs. 
Christmas and New Year's present tor the * Little Ones at = Beiag an Account of a Journey through them, with Re- 
Home,” imagioale. | marks on their Economy, etc. 

Published monthly at Ove Dollar a year, in advanc., BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 

Send for it. Inclose One Dollar, and address Large 12.n0. Price $1 25. 


J. N. STEARNS & CO, Pubiishers, aaneitiints 
116 Nassau Strcet, New York City. A JOURNEY THROUGH TFXAS; 
G2 Good Agents wanted. on, 4 SaDpie-Trip oN THE SouT --WrsTeRN FRONTIER. 
Witn a Statistical Appendix. 
BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 
Author of “ Tne Seabeard State-,” etc. Large 12mo, 
Price $1 25. 

These highly interesting volumes, the result of an exten- 
sive tour ‘hroogh the South and Southwestero States by an 
experienved traveler, as weil av candid and vigorous writer, 
were 80 favor bly recived by the reading public on their 
first appearance, that an enumeration of their peculiar ex- 
celiences is not now necessary. 








AMERICAN Express Compa NY 
RUN TWO DaILY EXPRESSES 
throughout the entire 
WESTERN STATES AND CANADAS, 
MONEYS, JEWELRY, VALUABLES, ETo.. 
Forwarded in Iron Safes. 

GOODS, PACKAGES, MERCHANDISE, ETC, 
FORWARDED ON EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAINS, IRVING AND BAYARD TAYLOR 
én charge of Specta) M-seengers soho accompany Goode to | THe now litustrat-d Rditinns of the worts of tneee favorite 
OUR RATES ARE AS LOW ALWAYS. AND OUR | authors are now ready. We are prepared to supply the 


di lote set al i ik 
TIME UNSURPASSED BY ANY OTHER LINE. | pindiogs MASON BROTHERS, Publichera 
BUTTER AND PRODUCE 


Nos. 108 and 110 Duane Street, New York. 
Brought to New York trom all parts of the country in ver: 
quick time, an’ at very low ra‘es for rapid transportation . GEO. rs Hunter & Co., 


Orders for purchase of Books ete , promptly attended » 7 
and parcels forwarded by retarn Express. = — eer A 


K t 
or rates and further information, apply at any of our Between Bleecker and Houston strects, New York. 


Ag ‘necies. 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 61 HUDSON STREET. ee eS eee 


WELLS. BUTTERFIELD & OV.,) pp 
LIVINGSTON, Panes ¥ oo Proprietors. Of the latest and most fashionable styles. 
[Passengers secured by first-class Sieamships to and | WN. B.—Every article made to order at the short st notice, 
feo any ot the principal cities and towns in England, Ire- | 804 in a superior manner, 


laud, and Scotland, up 1 application at our offices. GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOOD3. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1889. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


DEVOTED TO PURE LITERATURE, THE NEWS. AGRICULTURE, ETC. 
G. P. R. James, Exq., Mary Howrrt, Grace Greenwoop, T. 8. Artuvur, Ec, 

The proprietors of th» Satvrpay Evening Post would call the attention of the public to their long established sheet, and 
especially to their BRILLIANT ARRANGEMENTS f.r the coming year. Tue Post is peculiariv adapted to the wants of 
COUN PRY FAMILIES, #8 it con'sins we-kly net only a large amount of the Best Literatare, bui the Latest News, Agri- 
cul ural Essays and Loformation, Domestic Receip's, Accoun's of the Markets, ete., etc. 

In its Lit rary Department, m-asures have bern taken to render the coming year one of Unusua’ Interest. Determined 
to obtain for Tag Post the very best talent that could be procured, we hive made arrangemen’s with the distiagui hed au- 
thor, G. P. R. James, Erq., for the aid of his brilliant and fertile pen. We desiga opening the year with an Historical Nov- 


elet by this gifted author, .o be entitled 
THE CAVALIER. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Eeq,, Author of “ Richel eu,” “ Mary of Burgundy,” “The Old Dominion,” etc., etc. 

To show that we have hesitated at n» reasonable expense to procure the very best talent fur our readers, we may be allow- 

ed to state that we pay Mr. James ror the above Novelet the sum of 

$1,680 00! 
an amount which, though large, is simply in accorJance with the usual rates that Me. James’s high reputation enables him 
to command. We may farther add that M&. JAMES WILL WRITE EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 

In addition to “ Taz Cava.ies,” we have already secured 

THREE STOR(sS FROM MARY HOWITT, 
a lady whose name an‘ li erary abilities are probably knowo wherever the English language is spoken. 

We may further state that GRACE GREEN WOOD, ‘h» popolar American authorees, will contr.bute regularly to our 
columns. A series of articles from her brilliant and grac -ful pen has been arranged for, to ba entiiled 

CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS, BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

In this series, which will probably run through the whole year, our readers may anticipate a literary treat of no common 
charac'er. A NOVELET, BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 

Oar readers’ and the public’s old and approved friend has also been engaged to add to the treacures of the New Year. Our 
admirable weekly LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
which have been 8 well received by our readers, wil: also be continue’. 

In addition the names of G. P. R. JAMES, MARY HOWITT. GRACE GREENWOOD. and T. 8 ARTHUR, we 
may mention MRS. M. A. DENISON, MISS EMM4 ALICE BROWNE, “FLORENCE PERCY,” MISS MARTHA 
RUSSELL; and the author of “My Last Crvtss,” as among the regular contributors to Toe Post. The productions of 
many Other writers, of course, will at intervals grace and adorn our columns; and 

CHOICE SELECTIONS 
of all kinds from the Best FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO s0U shall continue to be, as here ofore, a leading feature of our pa- 
per. The Sories, Ese +ys, Sketepes, Agricuiwurai and Facts, +te., ete., obtained in this way for the readers of Tae 
Po-t, are among the mest insiructive as well rs interesting portion of its contentsa—THE ViRY CREAM of the pgriop- 
ICAL LITERATURE «F THE Bartisa [sixes being thus given to our readers. 

While Tue Pu st thus presenis Literary attractions of the very highest order—designed for a more intelligent c'ass of read- 
ers than those who ke delight in the “blood and murder’ and “sawdust” literature of the “ flash weeklies”—it does not 
n givet those deprriments that the Family Circle ¢qustly requires. It publishes weekly 

4GRICULTURAL AR:+ICLES—the Ne W8, FOREIGN, DOMESTIC, and CONGRESSIONAL—Recei 

















useful to* 
the Housekeeper and the Farmer; many of them worth more thaa the cust of a year’s eubscription—Riddles P; 
—The Markets—Bank Note Lists, ete. ° - — 
TERMS (Cash in advance)—Single Copy, $2 a year. 
4 Copies ......... bévdeosesssecivesces eenehss 0ses oveceseceseseces puencbeaseqntet eedcsescccces $5 00 a year. 
8 “ (and one to the getter-up of the c'ub),..........0..ccccccccccccccceces .10 00 “ 
3 © i one to the getter-up of the club),........... 500 « 
a ° and one to the getter-up of the ciu»),...... SOePeneneseroecroocescoccocescesece coca 20 « 





The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid quar 
received, is only 26 cents a year, 
Address, always post puid, 





rly or yearly in ‘ance, at the office where it is 


DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 182 South Third Sireet, Philadelphia. 
{= Sample Numbers s: nt Gratis to any one, when requ. sted. ed ' . 
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Tue “Great Repusiic” Montn- 


LY. To the Public, the Book and Periodical Trade, and 
the Press’ We have the houor to announce that we sball 
js-ue, On Or about the let of December next, so as to be in 
season (© command the earty att ntion of he public and the 
periodical trade, the FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW IL- 
LU STRATED MAGAZINE, to be calied JHE “ GREAT 
BEPVUBL'c” MOsTBLY. 

lt is intended to make this Magazine superior in every 
respect '0 anything ever before weued in this country The 
general seope of 1s charaeter can best be undersiwod by ils 
name. If WILL BE THUROUGHLY NATIONAL—IN No WISE 
sROTIONAL OB SECTARIAN, @N¢ WHOLLY ImPEKSONAL. [i wiil 
offer to the *riters and thinkers of this Unt a common 
field, where they cau meet on the bizhest grouad of cotem- 
porary lvera‘ure. It will aim to gather about it every varie- 
ty of intellect. 

The range of articles will be a wide one, covering, among 
other grounds, Essays, Sketches, Humorsus Tales, 8 ories, 
Historical Incidents, Reviews, Critiques, Biographies, Sci- 
entifie Articles, Travel:, Table-Talk, Dramas, Incidents, 
Poltics, Poems, Ballads, Stenzus, Sonnets, Music, Corre- 
spondence, Gossip, ete., ele, etc. 

The Magazine will be profusely illustrated in the highest 
ttyleof wood engraving. 

The Literary Department will present grater variety, 
combined with nore th rough + xe+lience, it is beiieved, 
than ever betore offered to the Americau pubiic in a single 
periodical. The following authors and popular writers are 
inciuded in the lst of conunbuters engaged : 

Geo. D. Prentiss, Henry Ward Petit, 
Charles Swain, Thomas Mackellar, - 
Fiz Greene Halleck, H. J. Bret (Surrap), 
Choe. J, Ingersoll, F. W. Hunt, M.'»., 
Orestes A. Beownson, Edmund Fiazg, 

Gen. Geo. P. Morris, Fayetie Hurd, 
Nathanir! Deering, Hannah F. Gonld, 

Hon Cras. Gryarre, Sarah Helen Woitman, 
Wm. Gillmore Simms, Cur Jine M. Kirkiand, 
Park Ber jamin, Elizabeth #, Eliet, 

Hon. Albert Pike, of Ark., Jane Ermina Locke, 
Ano» Adrian Rouquetie, Alive Unrey, 

Hoa, R. T. Conrai, Phebe Corey. 

R-v. Ralph Hoyt. Mrdame Lx Vert, 
8-baS uth (Jack Downing), Mary forrest, 

JT. Headley, Mary E. Steb»ins (Mrs. Hew- 


Joho G saxe, et). 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
Anva ©. Boita (Miss Lynch), 
, 


E’werd 8S Goold, 
Cha’. F. Briggs, Louisa 8. M- Cord 


C. P. Cranch. Mara J. Mclot-eh, 
Wm. H. ©. Hosmer, Alice B. Haven, 
Geo W. Peck, Pame ia 8. Vining, 
R. H. Stoddard, Mary A. Rice, 


Jobu R. Thompson, 


Ada M. Kennieott, 
Frederick 8 Cozzeta, 


Elizab. th K. Chu. chill, 


A.J. Requier, Ciara Doty, 
Maj J H. Eaton, U.8.A., Abme W. Crocker, 
Levi Reuben, Nelhe burehfield, 


Ann E. Porter, 
Lucy N. Gedirey, 
Rev. Newell A, Prince, Lavinia 8. Godwin, 
Henry B. Hirst, Jave G. Aus'in. 


In addition to the foregoing brilliaut arrsy of American 
au'h»s, there are a large number of firs'-ciass writers en- 
gaged (ixmong them some of the most distinguished of the 
day), who are compelled, from pre-exisiiog engagements, 
or other causes, to withhold their names for the present, bat 
who will, nevertheless, contribute frequenily to our pager, 
We would al-o annvunce that we shal! adi to our ji-t 
of contributers the names of other disioguished authors 
£8 +00u as satisfact Ty arrang-ments can be compl: ted. 

Each number will contuin an origival piece of music, 
co» posed expressly for this work. 

Of the superior excellence of the Magazine in ev-ry re- 
spect, aud o' the certuiaty of its permaveat success, very lit- 
Ue more ne: d be said, 

The terms and general conditions of the Magazine will be 
as follows: 


Thos, Da. n English, 
Duncan Kennedy, 


Tres. 

Vo.umes.—There will be two volumes a year, of about 
T0v royal octavo pages each, commencing in Janvary aod 
July, and ending in Jane and December, respectively, mak- 
ipg six numbers to «ach volume, and twelve pumbers to 


each year. Subs. riptions may commence at any time. 
PRICe—Single COPY... . 2... sce eeeeneeeceeecces » 
Subscripti-n, 1 copy one year, eent by mail....... 8 00 
Clabes, 2 copies, One JOAr .... 2... cee ees cee eens 5 on 


“ 3 copies, one year 
4 - “ 


“ 





& 5 “ ct 
And ali additional copies. over five, at the rate of $2 «ach, 
if sent to the same Club. Clubs may be fo: med ut different 
pot-offices, Al subscriptims must he paid in advance, 

Peesium SuB cRetp.ions—Eputing the sunscrib+r to the 
Magyzzine for one year, and to their choice of either of our 
two great steel engravings, entived, “ Tux Last Supper,” 
and * Tae City or tHe Gaeat Kine,” four co lars, The 
epgraving will be sens on roliers oy mail, prenaid. 

AGENTS AND CANVASSERS can make /ideral and satisfac- 
tory arraug ts upon application, stuting the territory re- 
quired. 

All Postmasters and Clergymen are authorized to receive 
subscriptions, which they muy forward to us. giving name 
and addres of suvecriber, «nd deducting 25 per cent. for 
their trouble. 

Portage anv Post-Orriog Recucations.—The rate ot 
postag~ +ill not exceed trree cents for exch nomber, to be 
pa d in all cases at the office where it is reer ived. 

CaNnaDian SU B*oRIBERS © i'! remit thirty-six cents each, in 
addiuon to subseription, t) prepay pos’age to the line 








All communications, to be entitled to anewer, must contain 
return siamps. 

Subh+ecri!.ers must in all cases write Names, Town, Cuunty, 
and State io full, as legibly as possible. 

There is jittle rick in sendimg money by mail. Lorge 
sums should be remitted by draft. if po-sible, or registered 
letter. OAKSMITH & Cv., 

Publishers of the ‘‘ Great Republic” Monthly, 
112 and 114 Willi:m Street, New York. 

N. B. The “ Great Repu li:” Monvhly wil) be forsale by 
the entire trade ; and «lt news-dealers in the United States 
and Canadas, 82ND YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS EARLY TO THE PUB- 
LISHERS. 


Tue Grover & BakeR SEWING 
MACHINE CO. having erestly increased their facilities for 
manulacturing their CeLeBpraieD FamMtLy Monto rs, with 


all the recent improvements, have reduc d their prices, and 
offer forsale A NEW STYLE MACHINE. 





Price $50. 
It is no longer questioned that these Machines are the best 
in use for family sewing. They 
HEM, FELL. GATHER, AND STITCH 
in the most superior manner, and are the ouly machines in 
the murket th tare so well and simply made, that they may 
be s ‘nt into tam) lics with no other instructions than are con- 
tained! in a cireuiar whi:h accompanies each machine, and 
from which A CHILD OF TEN YEARS 
may rexdily learo how to use them, and keep them in order. 
They mak~ upward of 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED STITCHES A MINUTE, 
and wil d» the sewing of a fumily cheaper than a seam- 
stress can do it, eve if -he works ut the rate of 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 

Ts there a husband, tather, or bro hr in the United States 
who will permit the oradgery of hand-sewing in his family, 
when a Grover & Baker Machine will do it veiter, more ex- 
pe:titiously. and cheaper than can possibly be dove by hand? 

Offices of Exbib:tion and Sa'+- 495 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer Sireet, Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, Poiladel- 
phia 187 Boltimore Sircet, Saltimore, 58 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinoati, ! 

Agencies in ull the principal Cities ani Towns in the 

United St :tes. 
Ge S«ND FOR A CIRCULAR. 43 


ry’ ry’ 

True ‘Time! !!—AMERICAN 
WATCHES!! APPLETON, TRACY & ©O, Manufac- 
tur re, Waltham. Mass. ROBBINS & APPLETON, Gen- 
eral Agents, 15 Mawen Lane, New York. f 

Th se Watches are pronounced by the bghest authorities 
to be faultless in principle and quatity, and to take the fore- 
mt place as uniformly reliable time-keepers 

The movemen's are simple, tasiefal, and substantial, and 
are main'y prodaced by the aid of a sys‘em of machinery 
of ‘he most exactiog vicety, from crude materials in a single 
estab i-nment by connec‘ed and uni'orm procesees, aad are 
sold at about balf the prices of imported watches of a similar 

ade. 
ou Foreign WATCHES ARE MADE BY HAND AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES AND PLsces, the American wat-hes bing the only 
Ones made by machioery upon a uniform sysiem, 

Esch watch is examined and tested, and is warrat d by 
certificate for ten years. They are especially adapted fr 
ra‘iroads, as thvy are not aff.cted by the constant jar of the 
trains. 

Tnere is no arcicle of common use e0 little understood, and 
about which so mach charlatanism and swindling may be 
and is tinually practiced, as attaches to import.d 
watches. 

Nearly all hand-made watches are 4: fective, and are con- 
tinually getting out of order. In many paris of the country 
it is impossible to flaud good watch-repairers, and wa'tch- 
repairing is always uncertain aod expensive. The intro- 
duction of American wa ches disposes of this diffi -ulty, and 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS, as well as watch-dealers, con 
keep wa'ches as a part of their miscellaneous stock, and 
thu. supply their cus»»mers with a New S apie. 

Liberal credit will be giv'n to trustworthy dealers in all 
parts of the Uuited States and Canada. 

Phi'a‘elphia—JNO. A. SCODDAKT, 83 South Third St 

Bost.n—flice, 163 Washiogton Sireet, and sold by the 
trade gen: raliy. 

Beyoud ali question, the mach ne.—/ifo JUustrated. 
WHEELER & WiLSON’S 


SewinGe MacuiIne. 
New an? valuable improve ment 
OFFICE 318 BROADWAY, NEW YORY, 
New Style. Price, $50. 


DCOCODOOOSCOG 
DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK-8STITCH. 

This is the only sti ch that can not be raveled, and that 
presents the same appesrance upon each side of the seam. 
It is made with ‘wo threads, ove upoa each side of the 
fabric and interlocked ia the cexter of it. Send for a 
Circular 
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ENGRAVING ON METAL, WOOD, 
AND STONE. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LirnoGrapuic chalk is sometimes made at the 
respective offices where it is used, or it is imported 
from Paris, principally from the well-known es- 
tablishment of Lemercier. The following propor- 
tion of the ingredients are recommended, vix., 1} 
oz. white soap, 2 ox. tallow, 24 oz. white wax, 1 
oz. shellac, and enough lampblack to make the 
composition a strong black. The whole is melted 
together, poured into molds, and pressed to expel 
the air. The ink should have a larger proportion 
of tallow in its composition. 

The stone having been carefully grained and 
cleansed, is ready for the artist, who places it on 
an inclined plane, with raised edges, to support a 
rest-board for his hand. He then makes, with a 
moderately soft lead pencil, a correct tracing of the 
picture to be copied on semi-transparent paper, 
and then laying a piece of tissue paper rubbed 
with powdered red chalk or Conté crayon on the 
stone, with the reddened or blackened side touch- 
ing it, he secures the tracing to the stone with 
wafers or gum, the tracing being placed face 
downward. When the gum or wafers are dry, he 
goes over the same lines with a hard and fine point, 
and thus makes an outline on the stone, free from 
grease. Thechalk or crayon being now inserted 
in a handle or porte-crayon, the artist proceeds 
at once with his work, generally drawing the out- 
lines so that the shading afterward shall not ef- 
face them. The crayon is used precisely in the 
same manner as on paper, except that it is the 
practice to go over the same place a number of 
times, with cross shadings, until the requisite 
depth is obtained. A fine point to the soft crayon 
may be made by sharpening it, when slightly 
blunt, on the surface of the prepared stone; and 
in drawing architectural subjects, it is sometimes 
made wedge-shaped, to secure more strength when 
ruling the straight lines. All portions that break 
off in drawing should be carefully removed with 
a soft brush. Black dots can be picked out by 
moderately pressing the crayon upon them and 
lifting it perpendicularly, or they may be removed 
with a fine steel point. This instrument also serves 
to scratch white lines in thedrawing. Those parts 
intended to be perfectly black may be touched 
with a fine sable brush dipped in lithographic ink, 
which should be rubbed with pure warm water 
in a saucer. 

The drawing being finished, the stone passes 
into the hands of the printer, who places it on a 
horizontal board and pours on it a mixture of 
nitric acid, pure water, and a strong solution {of 
gum-arabic. The effect of the acid is to take 
away the alkali in the chalk or ink, which would 
render the drawing likely to be affected by the 
water, and also to make the parts of the stone 
not draw nupon refuse to take any grease. The 
gum assists likewise in the latter purpose, and is 
absolutely essential to the perfect preparation of 
the stone for printing. Chalk drawings require 
less etching than those made with ink, but expe- 
rience alone can guide the printer in this depart- 
ment of the art. The stone, after the preparation 
has stood upon it a sufficient time, is carefully 
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washed and then placed upon the press. Being 
still wet, a soft rag dipped in spirits of turpentine 
is rubbed gently over the drawing, which, to an 
unpracticed eye, entirely disappears. The roller 
having been evenly charged with printing-ink on 
a slab near by, is rolled with an equal motion and 
pressure in various directions over the drawing, 
which gradually receives the ink, until the picture 
appears again as dark as before. Should the stone 
inadvertently become dry, the whole surface would 
soon be covered with ink. A sheet of soft damp- 
ened paper is now laid upon the drawing, another 
sheet placed upon it, and lastly the tympan or 
frame of stretched leather is turned down on its 
hinges upon the whole. A lever then is brought 
into action which presses the stone, etc., upon 8 
scraper or piece of hard wood with a beveled edge, 
fixed firmly in the frame of the press, and the 
stone, together with the bed of the press, is rolled 
along under the scraper which presses the leather 
and the sheets of paper under it closely upon the 
drawing. The lever is moved to its first position, 
the bed with the stone on it pulled back, and the 
tympan raised up so as to take off the printed 
sheet, which must be removed slowly on account 
of the adhesion of the inked drawing to the paper. 
The stone is wet again with the sponge, the draw- 
ing inked, and the process is repeated. 

As a change of temperature affects all the ma- 
terials used in lithography, there should be less fat 
or oil used in the chalks, drawing ink, and print- 
ing ink in summer than in winter. With regard 
to the paper, it may be remarked that, as litho- 
graphy is a chemical operation, if it has been 
bleached with oxy-muriatic acid, the drawing will 
soon be materially injured. Sand or grittiness, 
plaster, alum, and sizing, are also detrimental to 
the perfection of the printing. 


In the preparation of stones for engraving, after 
the face has been well polished with pumice-stone, 
it is then covered with a thin and even coat of very 
strong gum water with a little nitric acid, put on 
with a rag. This, when dry, is rubbed with pow- 
dered red chalk or black crayon, and the lines or 
letters are engraved through the gum coating with 
hard steel points. The engraving being finished, 
oil or soft ink is rubbed into the lines, and the 
stone, being well washed, is placed in charge of 
the printer, who inks it with a roller or dauber, 
and prints it in the same manner as a chalk draw- 
ing. For pen and ink work, the gum coating is 
dispensed with, and the artist makes the lines ex- 
actly as upon paper, except that he is provided 
with an oily ink. Engravings with the point are 
generally considered superior to lines made with 
the pen, as the latter instrument requires more 


ability and practice. The pens are made from very | 


thin sheets of steel, by cutting it with sharp and 
delicate scissors. Machine-made pens have been 
sometimes used, but the others are preferred. En- 
graving on stone is used for maps, plans, mechan- 


ical, architectural, botanical, and other outline | 


drawings. They can never be made equal in fine- 
ness to the best steel engravings. As, however, 


stones and printed, there is hardly any limit to 
the number that can be obtained from a good en- 
graving. The ruling machine, above mentioned, 
is occasionally resorted to. Engraving on stone 
for maps is in great demand in Germany and 
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France, as its cost is only about one third of that 
on copper. It is very common at the present time 
to transfer to stone impressions of bill heads, bills 
of lading, blank checks, and copies for writing 
books that have been engraved on metal, and, al- 
though the printing is rarely as good as that from 
the original plate, it answers every purpose. 

By the autographic process, a drawing or writ- 
ing made on paper is transferred to stone and 
printed in the ordinary manner. To prepare the 
paper, which should be thin, strong, and without 
sizing, it is necessary to spread over one side of it, 
with a large, flat hair pencil, a size made of 120 
parts of starch, 40 of gum arabic, 21 of alum, and 
10 of French berries or gamboge, after which the 
sheets are dried and smoothed on a stone under the 
press. Autographic ink, composed of soap, white 
wax, mutton suet, shellac, gum mastic, and lamp- 
black melted together, is rubbed with warm rain 
water to the consistency of cream. Care must be 
taken not to touch the surface of the prepared 
paper with the hand. The sheet with the writing 
upon it is carefully placed upon a well-polished 
stone slightly warm, and rolled under the press, as 
in taking an impression. The paper is then satu- 
rated with water, and very slowly taken off, leav- 
ing the marks of the writing on the stone. It is 
then covered with the usual etching fluid, after 
which it is printed by the common process. Fresh 
impressions of any engraving may by this method 
be transferred to stone, but hitherto it has been 
found to be almost impossible to do the same with 
old prints, although various ingenious experiments 
have been tried. Perhaps at some future day this 
desideratum may be accomplished. 

Impressions are not unfrequently taken upon 
India paper, which is prepared for printing by 
spreading upon one side of the sheet a paste made 
of wheat flour, and when thoroughly dry cutting 
it into pieces of the proper size. These are placed 
between the dampened white sheets, and when 
ready, are laid on the inked drawing with the 
pasted side uppermost—the white paper is then 
placed upon it, and the pre:sure of the scraper not 
only makes the ink of the drawing adhere to the 
India paper, but secures the latter to the white 
sheet. A more favorite plan is now adopted, called 
printing in tint, the effect of which is often supe- 
rior to the other. In this method, an impression 
of the drawing is pressed upon a grained stone, and 
the draughtsman covers those parts which, in the 
tint, are to be white with gum-arabic water, while 
the half-lights are partially shaded with a crayon. 
The margin being also gummed, the parts not cov- 
ered by gum are greased, and an ink of the proper 
color is selected for a tint. The drawing is usually 
printed first, care being taken to place the impres- 
sion in black upon the tint-stone, so that the lights 


| shall fall where they were intended to be. This 


is accomplished by thrusting fine needles through 

two corners of the drawing and making their points 

touch corresponding corners of the tint-plate. 
Curomo-LitHoGRAPHY is a name applied by 


| an English printer to the process for printing in 
impressions can be readily transferred to other — 


colored inks from several stones in succession. 
The great difficulty consists in securing an exact 
register or super-position in the different print- 
ings. As each color requires a separate stone, 
tracings of the parts for each stone must be made, 


and the effects of their combinations or contrasts | 





carefully studied. The largest work of this kind 
executed in this country is an emblematical ep- 
graving of America, the center being occupied by 
a portrait of Washington, surrounded by variong 
devices. It is printed in sixteen colors. Chromo- 
lithography is at present very popular for show. 
cards, for which it is well adapted, as well as for 
ornamental title-pages and illustrations of poetical 
and other publications. For this style of printing 
the paper should be glossy and dry. 

A favorite style of French artists, and more 
particularly of J=!lien, Lassalle, and a few others, 
is named a deux crayons, or, in crayons of two 
colors. For this, the stone is prepared so as to 
print a uniformly colored ground, on which the 
dark crayon drawing is impressed, and the white 
crayon lines and lights are made by scraping 
away the ground tint—sometimes even hollowing 
out the high lights. 

Zincography, or the lithographic art applied to 
zinc, is.of recent date. It originated in England, 
and was generally employed for the anastatic or 
transferring process. Chalk and ink drawings 
can be readily made upon it, when treated in the 
same manner as lithographic stone, but the shad- 
ing with the crayon has a more indistinct and 
blurred appearance, on account of what is called 
the flat grain of the zinc, which it is almost im- 
possible to avoid in preparing the metal. An ad- 
vantage in using zinc is, that it may be procured 
of any size, and is not as liable as stone to fracture 
under heavy pressure. The mode of printing is 
essentially the same. 


It will be readily perceived, from what has been 
said, that a lithographic drawing can not be 
printed at the same time with type, upon a com- 
mon printing-press. Consequently, we seldom or 
never find it upon the same page with typography. 
It is, however, often applied to illustrations sepa- 
rate from the text, and for botanical, medical, 
and occasionally juvenile works, the impressions 
are often sized and colored, for which the pecu- 
liarity of chalk drawing is well adapted. 

While it must be admitted that lithography has, 
from its facility of execution, been universally 
adopted for the coarsest work, such as caricatures 
and common cheap prints, smeared with bright 
colors, on the other hand, it is but justice to say 
that, in the hands of good artists and good print- 
ers, it can produce effects nearly equal to any 
upon wood or metal. The cost is also less, and 
from these two facts we may infer that this 
branch, so generally applied to card-engraving 
and color-printing, will, at no distant day, become 
more appreciated than is now the case. The ex- 
quisite drawings of the French artists, and the 
elaborate prints of the Germans, issued by Lem- 
ercier and Ackerman, and, lastly, the variety and 
accuracy of our own publications are sufficient 
evidence that this beautiful art is capable of the 
highest excellence. We have in our own country 
many well-conducted establishments for drawing 
and printing on stone, and it remains only for an 
enlightened community to extend to these such 
encouragement as will raise lithography to its 
true level among the kindred arts. 

Tue undeveloped nature of childhood is always 
trusting. Like the callow brood, it opens its mind, 
whether the mother brings poison or nourishment. 
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